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want  to  take  note”  of  New  Times 
coverage  is  laughable  and  ill-informed. 

JESS  HARTER 
DINING  CRITIC/RESTAURANT  BLOGGER 
East  Valley  Tribune 
Mesa,  Ariz. 


ONE  SINGLE  VOICE  SUCH  AS 

Walter  Cronkite’s,  or  even 
several  is  neither  possible  today 
nor  would  it  be  desirable  (“When 
Cronkite  Took  a  Stand  on  Vietnam,” 
E^P  Online,  July  1?)-  However,  the 
current  alternative  of  ignorant  screamers 
or  brain-dead  corporate  mouthpieces  is 


findings  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
professors  annual  survey. 

The  one  thing  I  have  to  say  is  that 
$30k  a  year  is  not  bad  at  all  for  a 
reporters  starting  salary.  It  seems  as 
though  the  survey  may  be  skewed 
toward  large  metro  dailies.  Very 
few  papers  of,  say,  50k  daily  circ  or 
lower  would  pay  $30k  a  year  for  a 
starting  reporter.  So  maybe  these 
are  kids  who  had  multiple  intern¬ 
ships  and  work  for  metro  dailies 
of,  say,  200k  or  more  daily  circ. 

Most  papers  I  know  pay  about  mid-20s. 

I  always  knew  I  was  in  the  wrong 
business  to  make  money,  but  that 
finding  about  starting  pay  —  presented 
in  your  story  as  low  —  startled  me  as 
being  high. 

BRAD  BUCK 

DEPUTY  EDITOR 
New  Mexico  Free  Press 
Santa  Fe,  N.M. 


1READ  Greg  Mitchell’s  story 
(“Atomic  Anniversary:  The  Great 
‘Hiroshima  Cover-up’  —  and  Fall¬ 
out  for  Us  Today,”  E^P  Online,  Aug.  7) 
with  great  interest.  My  father  was  an 
Army  doctor  in  Hiroshima  after  the  war. 
I  have  seen  only  one  picture  of  him 
there,  how  ever.  I  do  have  a  typed  report 
that  states  the  personnel  there  washed 
never  to  see  nuclear  w'eapons  used  again. 

I  am  so  pleased  you  are  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  publicizing  this  shameful  part  of 
our  country’s  history.  My  dad  died  at  45, 
so  I  feel  his  own  health  was  challenged 
by  merely  being  there  afterward. 

CECILE  MILLS 
Via  e-mail 


E-mail:  smoynihan(a)editorandpublisher.com, 
or  write  to  “Letters,"  Editor  &  Publisher.  770 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003.  Please  include 
your  name,  btle,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


equally  unacceptable  if  we  are  to  have  a 
serious  national  discussion. 

There  once  was  a  time  when  news¬ 
papers  such  as  the  New  York  Post  (to 
cite  just  one  example  that  would 
surprise  most  people  today)  had  an 
array  of  intelligent  commentators 
providing  calm  assessments  of  what  was 
happening  in  the  world  around  them. 

Is  it  really  impossible  for  a  print  or 
electronic  news  outlet  today  to  offer  a 
similar  rank  of  sophisticated  thinkers, 
while  still  attracting  an  audience 
sufficient  to  pay  the  bills?  I  don’t  think 
so.  In  fact,  1  think  the  audience  would 
be  substantial.  But  if  I’m  wrong,  we’re 
in  very  deep  trouble. 

FRANK  REYNOLDS 

Via  e-mail 


Regarding  your  story 

“Murdoch  Vows  to  Charge 
for  ‘Air  Online  News”  {E&P 
Online,  Aug.  6),  it  is  melancholic  indeed 
to  be  witness  to  the  final  heartbeats  of 
the  once  great  and  powerful  medium 
that  was  new  spapers. 

For  me,  it  is  akin  to  the  second  King 
Kong  movie  of  the  ’70s.  As  a  child  I  was 
afraid  of  the  great  beast,  but  by  the  end 
of  the  movae  I  was  rooting  for  him  to 
live  —  only  to  witness  his  fall  from 
grace  and  the  heavy  thumping  that  was 
the  final  beating  of  his  heart. 

Goodbye,  newspapers.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  have  known  you.  Looks  like 
your  news  sites  won’t  last  much  longer 
either,  if  Murdoch  gets  his  wish. 

MARK  M.  KUKIELA 
Via  e-mail 


IT’S  IRONIC  THAT  MaRK  FiTZGERALD 
would  conclude  his  summary  of 
Phoenix  New  Times'  coverage  of 
Sheriff  Joe  Arpaio  (“10  That  Do  It 
Right,”  August  EijlP,  p.  17)  with  “Area 
dailies  might  want  to  take  note.” 

As  a  staffer  at  one  of  those  area 
newspapers,  the  East  Valley  Tribune, 

I  feel  compelled  to  point  out  it  was  the 
Tribune,  not  the  New  Times,  that  won 
a  Pulitzer  (as  well  as  several  other 
investigative  awards)  this  year  for  its 
outstanding  coverage  of  Joe  Arpaio’s 
activities.  To  suggest  “area  dailies  might 

] - 


Correction 

In  our  August-issue  “10  That  Do  It 
Right” salute  to  New  Times  in  Phoenix. 
Village  Voice  Media  CEO  Jim  La  rkin 
teas  misidentified  as  “Jim  Larsen.” 
E&P  regrets  the  error. 
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50  YEARS  AGO 


NEWSPAPERDOM  *  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
EPT.  5, 1959:  he  described  as  communism's  Newspaperboy,  King  for  a  Day. 

Some  900  carriers  from  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  sat  in  the  audience.  All 
of  them  received  a  gift  and  a  trip 
to  Disneyland,  and  one  was 
selected  as  “King  for  a  Day.” 


The  findings  by  Lee  Becker 
are  interesting,  though  not 
surprising  (“Grim  Job  Picture 
for  New  J-School  Grads,”  E&P  Online, 
Aug.  5).  I  always  look  forward  to  the 


SEPT.  12,  1959: 

In  observance  of  Newspaperboy 
Day,  the  NBC  TV  show  Queen  for 
a  Day  on  Sept.  29  was  renamed 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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A  real  Butte 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

SOME  READERS  OF  THE  MONTANA 
Standard  had  been  grumbling 
about  their  home  delivery  service 
since  the  Butte  paper  moved  production 
to  a  regional  plant  in  Helena  in  mid- 
July.  So  when  an  inserting  machine 
w  ent  down  and  delayed  delivery  of  the 
Sunday,  Aug.  2  editions,  Publisher 
Randy  Rickman  knew  he  had  to  do  two 
i  things:  Let  readers 
_ '  know  the  problem 
?  i  happened  in  Butte, 

1  not  Helena  —  and 
I  I  offer  a  memorable 
1  make-good:  The 
I  paper  offered  to  treat 
i  readers  to  ice  cream. 

In  a  front-page 
I  apology  published 
the  following 

[r  I  offered  a 

cream  cone 
for  the  first  700 
readers  who 
brought  the 

an  column  to  either 


University  of  Alaska-Fairbanks  embedded  journalist  Tom  Hewitt  shoots  video  over  Diyala  Province. 

Student  embeds  in  Iraq 


BY  SAMUEL  CHAMBERLAIN 

WHILE  MOST  COLLEGE 

students  spent  the  summer 
searching  for  jobs  and 
internships  or  traveling  around  the 
country,  three  journalism  students  from 
the  University  of  Alaska-Fairbanks 
(UAF)  decided  to  go  abroad 
—  embedding  with  U.S. 
troops  in  Iraq. 

The  students  —  26-year- 
old  Tom  Hewitt,  2.5-year-old 
Jennifer  Canfield,  and  28- 
year-old  Jessica  Hoffman  — 
arrived  in  the  Middle  East 
on  Aug.  1  to  begin  a  month¬ 
long  embed  with  the  1st 
Stry  ker  Brigade  in  Iraq’s 
Diyala  Province,  northeast 
of  Baghdad.  “More  than 
anything  else,  I  wanted  to 
participate  in  the  program 


because  I  felt  that  the  war  had  become 
a  sort  of  political  litmus  test  for  nearly 
everv’body  covering  it  for  a  major  news 
service,”  Hewitt  told  E^P  from  Iraq. 
“Even  though  I’d  read  a  great  deal  about 
the  war,  I  felt  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  coverage  I’d  received  was  filtered 


Publisher 

apologizes, 

[offers  free  u 
ice  cream  I 


Future  embeds  Jessica  Hoffman,  left,  Tom  Hewitt  and 
Jennifer  Canfield,  the  day  before  their  departure  for  Iraq. 
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through  someone’s  political  opinion, 
and  I  really  wanted  to  get  a  chance  to 
see  what  the  situation  on  the  ground 
over  here  was  like  —  and  to  let  people 
at  home  know.” 

The  brigade  is  based  at  Fort 
Wajnwright,  Alaska,  just  outside 
Fairbanks  —  and  UAF  Journalism 
students  had  previously  embedded  with 
Stryker  soldiers  in  training  for  deploy¬ 
ment  but  did  not  follow  them  to  the  war 
zone.  UAF  President  Mark  Hamilton, 
who  spent  31  years  in  the  military 
before  entering  academic  life  in  1998, 
decided  to  extend  the  embed  program 
one  step  further  this  year. 

“Their  stomachs  will  pitter-patter  a  bit. 
It’s  not  a  bad  thing  for 
a  journalist  to  feel,” 

Hamilton  told  the 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
before  the  students 
left.  The  program 
went  forward  with 
a  $35,000  budget 
despite  the  reservations 
of  university  lawyers, 
who  required  the 
students  to  sign 
liability  waivers 
acknowledging  the 
risk  of  kidnap,  torture 
and  beheading. 

Reporters  Without 
Borders  provided  life, 
long-term  disability. 


i  extent,  rebuilding  efforts,  are  every- 
I  where.  The  Iraqis  we  do  meet  are 
'  generally  very  friendly.” 

'  “The  people  are  very  kind  and  giving, 

I  and  very  rooted  in  family  and  tradition,” 
!  Hewitt  added.  “It’s  a  tragedy  that  collec- 
!  tively,  they  have  great  difficulty  putting 
I  aside  tribal  and  sectarian  differences  for 
their  collective  good,  because  this  could 
i  be  a  rich  and  beautiful  country  if  its 
I  people  would  work  with  each  other.” 

I  The  students  were  selected  from  a 
i  group  of  12  applicants.  Hewitt,  Canfield 
I  and  Hoffman  were  picked  after 


level  to  have  crazy  stories  about  how 
we  cheated  death.  I’d  be  just  as  happy 
coming  home  in  one  piece.  Truth  be 
told,  near-death  experiences  would  be 
out  of  keeping  with  the  reality  of  the 
situation  here  right  now. ...  The  last 
time  a  soldier  died  here  at  FOB 
Warhorse  was  back  in  May.” 

For  Hewitt,  one  of  the  highlights  of 
the  trip  was  interviewing  two  Iraqi 
detainees  who  had  been  released  by 
American  soldiers.  He  wrote,  “I  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  along  on  a  detainee 
release,  and  when  the  transfer  of  the 


O’Donoghue  weighed  “the  skill  set  each  j  detainees  was  complete  and  they  had 


I  student  brought  to  the  project,”  and 
i  after  the  embeds  received  the  blessings 


medical  and  job  ^ 

.  .  •’  The  embed  team 

retraining  coverage  Hewitt)  interview- 

for  roughly  $4,500.  Public  Affairs  Offi 

“There  is  a  long 

tradition  of  young  reporters  making 
their  reputations  covering  wars,  one 
of  journalism’s  highest  callings,”  said 
Brian  O’Donoghue,  a  UAF  journalism 
professor  who  accompanied  the 
students  on  their  embed.  “I  believe 
w'e  can  help  prepare  them  for  that.” 
O’Donoghue  knows  a  bit  about  Middle 
Eastern  conflict.  In  1979,  he  spent  four 
months  as  a  photo  stringer  for  United 
Press  International  in  Cairo.  Now  at  age 
53,  O’Donoghue,  who  teaches  a  course 
on  military  reporting  at  UAF,  would 
return  to  another  global  hot  spot  after 
eight  years  as  a  professor  and  15  years 
before  that  as  a  reporter  and  editorial 
writer  for  various  Alaska  newspapers. 

After  arriving  in  Iraq,  he  wrote  in  an 
e-mail  to  ES^P:  “The  country  is 
bewitching,  yet  shattered  by  war.  The 
signs  of  the  conflict  and,  to  a  lesser 


The  embed  team  (from  left,  Jessica  Hoffman,  Prof.  Brian  O'Donoghue  and  Tom 
Hewitt)  interviews  Brigade  Commander  Col.  Burt  Thompson,  far  right,  while  Brigade 
Public  Affairs  Officer  Maj.  Christopher  Hyde  (second  from  right)  makes  notes. 


of  their  families.  It  was  a  diverse  group, 
consisting  of  a  newspaper  journalist 
(Hewitt),  a  radio  reporter  (Canfield), 
and  a  videographer  (Hoffman),  and  in 
keeping  with  the  new-media  ethos,  the 
group  documented  its  experiences  not 
I  only  in  print,  but  on  its  “Short  Timers” 

I  blog,  Facebook  and  Twitter. 

I  The  fears  of  the  risk  managers  proved 
I  largely  unfounded.  On  Aug.  2,  an  lED 
I  exploded  ahead  of  a  convoy  the  group 
was  traveling  in  en  route  to  Baghdad.  “I 
wouldn’t  call  it  a  close  call.  It  was  more 
of  a  wake-up  call,”  said  O’Donoghue. 
Later  in  the  month,  rockets  were 
1  launched  at  the  group’s  Diyala  head- 
I  quarters.  Forward  Operating  Base 
i  Warhorse,  but  they  “didn’t  even  reach 
i  the  wall  —  it’s  the  kind  of  thing  they  get 
I  here  every  other  week  or  so,”  Hewitt 
i  noted.  “While  it  would  he  fim  on  one 


been  questioned  by  Iraqi  authorities, 
they  were  allowed  to  leave.  Two  were 

_ still  waiting  on  their 

guarantor  to  arrive, 
and  while  they  were 
waiting,  we  asked  if  we 
might  speak  to  them, 
and  they  said  that 
would  be  fine. 

“It  was  a  little  surreal 
speaking  to  someone 
who  —  if  the  coalition 
forces  who  detained 
him  were  to  be  believed 
—  might  have  wanted 
to  kill  me,  at  least  in  an 
abstract  sense.  That 
said,  if  either  of  them 
wanted  to  kill  me,  they 
did  a  good  job  conceal¬ 
ing  their  desires  —  they 

. were  both  polite  and 
and  Tom  ,  .  ,  .  , 

while  Brigade  spoke  quietly,  with  a 
i  notes.  trace  of  smugness  that 

probably  came  with 
their  happiness  at  being  released.” 

According  to  Hewitt,  allowing 
detainees  to  be  interviewed  is  consistent 
with  how  American  troops  have 
approached  the  journalists’  mission. 
“There  are  definitely  things  that  some¬ 
times  get  in  the  way  —  rules  about  not 
taking  pictures  of  any  antennas  on  base, 
or  needing  to  keep  interpreters’  faces  out 
of  shots,  etc.,”  she  said.  “These  aren’t 
significant  impediments,  though  —  there 
are  stories  all  over  around  here.  It’s  a  war.” 

So  would  Hewitt  ever  consider 
returning  to  Iraq?  “I  would  absolutely 
do  this  again,  in  a  heartbeat,”  he  said. 
“Just  give  me  time  to  wash  my  clothes 
and  take  a  shower  and  I’ll  be  ready 
to  go  again.”  11 

Visit  www.edjtorandpublisher.com/ 
\gy  news  for  regularly  updated  news  reports. 
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Media  denied  sporting  chance 


I 


College  conferences  seek  to  control 
online  reports  and  images 

BY  JOE  STRUPP 

The  skirmish  began  in  mid- 
August  when  the  Southeastern 
Conference  (SEC),  one  of  college 
football’s  powerhouses,  set  new  creden¬ 
tial  restrictions  that  limited  everything 
from  blogging  to  the  use  of  video  and 
photo  images  on  the  Web.  It  also  re¬ 
quired  news  outlets  to  let  the  SEC  license 
any  photos  taken  during  its  events. 

The  new  rules  immediately  sparked  a 
backlash  from  papers  that  cover  SEC 
teams,  as  well  as  the  Associated  Press 
Sports  Editors,  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  and  American  Society 
of  News  Editors.  Although  the  SEC  later 
relented  and  revised  the  rules  to  allow 
more  leeway  on  some  photo,  video  and 
blogging  issues,  many  still  fear  that  more 
restrictive  rules  from  other  conferences 
are  coming.  Sports  editors  from  Oregon 
to  Alabama  say  they  are  bracing  for  the 
worst  as  conferences  see  a  way  to  control 
both  their  revenue  streams  and  the 
coverage  of  their  teams. 

“The  first  volleys  have  been  launched,” 
says  Rusty  Hampton,  sports  editor  of 
The  Clarion-Ledger  in 
Jackson,  Miss.,  which 
covers  two  SEC  teams, 

Mississippi  State 
University  and  the 
University  of  Mississippi. 

“There’s  going  to  be  an 
attempt  to  control  the 
news.”  He  adds  that  SEC  photo  limits 
would  have  stopped  him  from  posting 
photo  galleries,  which  are  a  top  draw. 

Adds  Sports  Editor  Tom  Arenberg  of 
The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  “It  is  a 
trend  that  potentially  could  [cause 
much]  interference  in  our  reporting.  It 
could  also  be  harmful  for  the  confer¬ 
ences  and  the  fans,  because  they  benefit 
from  coverage  we  provide.” 

It  does  not  appear  that  other  major 
conferences  such  as  the  PAC-10,  Big  10, 
Big  12  and  Big  East  will  institute  such 
harsh  restrictions.  But  editors  say  the 
SEC  attempt  means  more  schools  will 
likely  follow.  “Ultimately,  some  of  this 
will  probably  be  decided  in  court,” 
predicts  Mark  Hester,  sports  editor  of 
The  Oregonian  in  Portland,  which 


In  this  photo 
by  Thomas 
Boyd  of  The 
Oregonian  and 
distributed  by 
The  Associated 
Press,  Oregon 
State  head 
coach  Mike 
Riley  watches 
drills  on 
Aug.  10. 


covers  the  Pac-lO’s  teams  at  Oregon 
State  and  the  University  of  Oregon.  “It 
looks  like  some  are  trying  to  set  the 
precedent  that  the  Internet  is  like  TV, 
where  you  sell  rights.  Obviously,  we 
don’t  think  that  is  right.” 

Hester  says  the  PAC-10  has  not 
changed  its  restrictions  on  credentials 
this  year,  but  notes  that  when  his  paper 
requested  permission  to  run  live  video 
of  a  coach’s  press  conference,  it  was 
denied.  He  also  recalls  a  200?  baseball 
playoff  dispute  in  which  the  NCAA 


“The  first  volleys  have 
been  launched.” 

—  RUSTY  HAMPTON/Sports  Editor, 
The  Clarion-Ledger,  Jackson,  Miss. 


barred  newspapers  from  blogging 
during  games.  “It  ended  that  you  could 
post  end-of-inning  updates,  but  not 
play-by-play,”  he  says.  “It  was  also  done 
with  very  short  notice.” 

College  football,  however,  is  a  bigger 
money-maker  and  has  a  larger  fan  base 
than  college  baseball.  The  SEC  just  last 
year  signed  a  $2.25  billion,  15-year 
contract  with  ESPN.  With  conferences 
seeing  the  ability'  to  make  money  on 
their  own  Web  sites  by  providing 
exclusive  photos,  content,  and  video, 
increased  restrictions  are  almost 
inevitable. 

“It  does  not  give  the  reader  a  chance 
to  have  non-biased  coverage  of  games,” 
warns  Garry  Howard,  APSE  president 
and  sports  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 


Journal  Sentinel.  “The  concern  is  that 
the  only  things  you  will  read  about 
those  events  is  from  those  who  put  on  ' 
those  events.  Journalism  will  take  a 
beating.”  He  adds  that  the  SEC  effort 
has  energized  both  journalism  associa¬ 
tions  and  sports  editors  not  to  back 
down  as  restrictions  likely  come  up  in 
the  future:  “I  believe  we  will  have  to 
fight  every  front.  A  lot  of  colleges  and 
conferences  are  trying  to  do  it  like  the 
professional  sports  —  own  their  own 
content.” 

The  bypassing  of  newspapers  by 
college  programs  is  not  limited  to 
the  games,  either.  Hampton  says 
both  Mississippi  State  and  the 
University  of  Mississippi  now  post 
sports  press  releases  on  their  Web 
sites  without  even  sending  them  to 
beat  reporters.  He  adds  that  when 
Mississippi  State  running  back  Anthony 
Dixon  was  arrested  on  a  DUI  charge  in 
July,  the  only  public  comment  his  coach 
made  was  via  his  Twitter  account. 

At  The  Oklahoman  in  Oklahoma 
City,  which  covers  Oklahoma  State 
and  University  of  Oklahoma  sports. 
Assistant  Sports  Editor  Ryan  Sharp 
says  he  doesn’t  expect  it  will  be  easy 
obtaining  credentials  as  time  goes  on: 

“I  am  sure  it  will  get  to  where  there  are 
more  and  more  restrictions.” 

Dan  Tomlin,  an  assistant  general 
counsel  for  AP,  has  been  working  on 
the  issue  of  credential  restrictions 
nationwide  since  the  SEC  fight  began. 
He  has  found  that  early  drafts  of  the 
rules  —  many  of  which  are  still  'oeing 
finalized  —  for  obtaining  credentials  in 
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other  conferences  are  just  as  restrictive 
as  the  SEC’s.  One  problem  he  cites  is 
that  the  NCAA  does  not  oversee  media 
credentialing,  allowing  each  conference 
—  and  in  some  cases  each  team  —  to 
come  up  with  its  owm.  “Individual  news¬ 
papers  are  furious,”  he  says.  “Some  are 
considering  litigation.” 

John  Cherwa,  chair  of  the  APSE 
legal  affairs  committee  and  special 
sports  projects  editor  for  The  Orlando 
Sentinel,  says,  “The  leagues  have  been 


studying  the  worst  things  about  the  pro 
credentials.  All  of  this  is  happening  as 
we  struggle  with  new  media,  and  no 
one  seems  sure  how  to  handle  it.” 

Even  high  school  coverage  is  getting 
more  difficult,  editors  say.  The 
Wisconsin  Interscholastic  Athletic 
Association  last  December  sued  Gannett 
and  the  Wisconsin  Newspaper 
Association  to  block  Gannett  s  Post- 
I  Crescent  in  Appleton  from  streaming 
live  video  and  audio  of  games,  blogging 


[  during  games  and  posting  some  images. 

I  Such  coverage,  says  Post-Crescent 
\  E.xecutive  Editor  Dan  Flannery,  “is  the 
I  essence  of  what  we  do.”  He  adds  that  with 
I  high  school  and  college  teams,  the  rights 
I  that  professional  teams  can  claim  should 
i  not  apply:  “We  are  dealing  with  tax-sup- 
i  ported  schools  playing  in  tax-supported 
i  facilities.  It  is  really  bothersome.”  [1 

For  Joe  Strupp’s  daily  news  reports,  visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com/news 


Getting  a  rise  out  of  deep  discounts 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

HE  Gannett  Co.  has  borrowed 
a  strategy  used  by  retailers  (and 
the  government)  to  inspire  1 

consumers  to  make  purchases  —  please!  | 
—  by  throwing  big  sales  to  move  mer-  ! 
chandise.  But  Gannett  s  new  advertising  j 
drive  is  no  Cash  for  Clunkers.  I 

Gannett  started  a  program  called  | 

“Thrive”  which  essentially  extends 
discounts  to  current  and  new  advertisers. 
In  late  July,  the  chains  Wausau  (Wis.) 
Daily  Herald  introduced  a  plan  to  give 
away  at  least  $250,000  in  ad  space 
through  mid-October.  If  a  current 
advertiser  increases  the  buy  by  25%, 
the  Daily  Herald  will  double  the  entire 
run.  There’s  a  similar  structure  for 
new  accounts. 

"Our  aim  is:  If  we  give  away  a  lot  of 
additional  space  in  the  paper,  those 
businesses  can  promote  their  products 
and  services.  When  they  do  that,  we 
think  it  will  generate  sales  for  them,” 
Michael  Beck,  the  Wausau  Daily 
HeralcT s  general  manager  and  executive 
editor,  wrote  in  his  paper. 

In  Nashville,  The  Tennessean  put  its 
own  spin  on  Thrive.  Says  Daphne 
Lowell,  the  paper’s  manager  of  B2B 
marketing  and  communications,  “We 
took  the  program  and  changed  it  and 
made  it  fit  our  needs  a  little  bit  better.”  j 
The  discounting  is  still  there  —  "We 
don’t  want  to  call  it  free  advertising,  it 
sounds  so  cheap,”  she  says  —  with  some 
flexibility  in  applying  it.  If  a  buy  is  more 
effective  runring  in  a  larger  size,  the 
paper  will  accommodate  the  change.  “In 
some  instances  we  doubled  and  in  some 
instances  tripled  the  value  in  what  they 
are  actually  spending.  For  every  client 
it’s  different,”  she  notes,  adding  that  an 
advertiser  may  spend  $1,000  with  the 
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paper  and  end  up  with  a  buy  valued  at 
$4,000.  So  far,  48%  of  advertising  sold 
is  incremental. 


The  Tennessean  w'anted  to  offer  more. 


1100  Broadway  Division  Manager  Chris 
Fehrmann  and  Sales  Manager  Colleen 
McDonald  were  featured  at  the  August  event. 


however.  “So  many  of  our  businesses  are  i 
run  by  business  people,  not  nriarketing  ! 
people,”  says  Lowell.  The  advertisers,  j 

she  notes,  need  help  navigating  the  ’ 
w'orlds  of  social  media,  online  advertis-  j 
ing  and  search-engine  marketing.  i 

So,  in  conjunction  with  1100 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 

CRIME  ROUNDUPS  HAVE  LONG 
proven  a  popular  new'spaper 
feature.  But  The  Slammer,  a 
paper  completely  devoted  to  mug  shots 
and  crime  stories,  has  scored  a  winning 
formula  in  putting  perps  on  Page  One. 

Based  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  the  Slammer 
currently  serves  readers  in  Raleigh, 
Durham  and  Chapel  Hill,  Greensboro, 
Charlotte,  Winston-Salem,  and  High 
Point,  as  well  as  Phoenix  and  Atlanta.  It’s 
found  only  in  the  newsracks  of  conven- 


Broadway  (the  Tennessean’s  digital 
agency  arm,  founded  about  eight 
months  ago),  the  paper  is  hosting  i 

seminars,  partnering  with  the  Nashville 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  first  one, 
held  in  August,  w  as  designed  to  help 
businesses  determine  the  effectiveness  ' 
of  their  Web  sites.  More  than  80  signed  ' 
up  for  the  event,  and  the  majority 
weren’t  even  e.xisting  customers  of  the 
Tennessean.  The  crowd  included  atten¬ 
dees  from  churches,  banks,  law  firms, 
restaurants  and  retailers. 

The  seminars  are  free  to  all  Chamber 
members,  while  non-members  pay  $15. 

The  cost  of  producing  the  seminars  is  | 

low  because  the  paper  uses  its  own  j 

specialists  from  1100  Broadway.  The  i 
Tennessean  asks  attendees  what  future  i 
subjects  they’d  like  to  see  covered.  Lowell  | 
reports  that  the  first  seminar  was  a  hit. 

One  public  relations  attendee  was  so 
taken  with  the  program  that  she  asked 
the  Tennessean  to  present  to  her  40 
clients.  Lowell  adds,  "Tell  me,  where  else  i 
can  you  find  this  many  new  leads?”  ®  I 


ience  stores  like  the  Circle  K,  Han-Dee-  : ! 
Hugo,  Pantry'  &  Kangaroo  and  Wilco-  j ! 
Hess,  where  it  sells  for  $1  a  copy,  and  can  !  | 
run  up  to  28  pages.  Editor/Owmer  Linda 
Cornetti  launched  the  weekly  in  October 
2007  with  her  son,  Isaac.  Today,  it  boasts 
a  circ  of  about  50,000.  Not  bad,  for  a 
newspaper  whose  slogan  is  “All  Crime,  | 
All  the  Time.”  I 

“I  can’t  explain  the  popularity’  of  it,” 
says  Cornetti,  w  ho  grew'  up  reading 
the  twice-a-week  crime  roundup  in 
the  former  Smithville  (N.C.)  Herald.  j  I 
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Even  then,  she  says,  “I  could  see  the 
potential”  for  a  publication  devoted  to 
such  fare.  "We’re  serving  a  segment  that 
wants  to  know  what’s  going  on  around 
them,  and  they  want  to  feel  like  they’re 
taking  a  proactive  role  in  making  things 
better,”  she  adds. 

The  Slammer  features  mug-shot 
profiles  of  criminals  sought  for  offenses 
ranging  from  probation  violations  to 
murder,  as  well  as  mugs  of  randomly 
selected  individuals,  already  busted,  from 
each  municipalitv'  it  covers.  But  what 
makes  it  an  entertaining  read  are  the 
blurbs,  which  Cornetti  confesses  to 
writing,  that  accompany  each  mug  shot. 
One  recent  posting:  "Fellas,  if  you  are 
looking  to  ask  a  pretty  gal  out  on  a  date 
and  don’t  mind  a  long,  long  rap  sheet, 
Sarah  Williams  may  be  the  one  for  you. 
But  before  you  can  take  her  out  for  a 
burger  and  a  flick,  she’s  got  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  keep  with  Sheriff  Steve. ...” 

Cornetti  jokes,  “I’ve  always  had  a  real 
!  penchant  for  pulpy  stuff." 

When  selecting  a  new  market  in  which 
I  j  to  publish,  the  paper  solicits  info  on  local 


offenders  from  county  police, 
municipal  departments  and 
i  sheriffs.  Keeping  the  offenses 
i  straight  from  jurisdiction  to 
!  jurisdiction  “can  be  cumber¬ 
some,”  she  says.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  North  Carolina,  it’s 
DWl  for  “driving  while 
impaired.”  In  South 
Carolina,  it’s  DUI  for  driv¬ 
ing  under  the  influence. 

“We  customize  every 
i  issue  for  the  market 
area,”  she  notes, 
adding  that  while  most 
authorities  are  forth¬ 
coming  with  such  data, 
others  aren’t  always  so 
accommodating. 

A  journalism  major  in  college,  Cornetti 
!  is  no  stranger  to  the  court  system  and 
j  its  characters:  She  spent  10  years  as  a 
substance  abuse  counselor  in  North 
Carolina.  Part  of  the  paper's  mission,  she 
says,  is  to  keep  residents  informed  of 
what  their  neighbors  are  up  to.  “A  lot  of 
people  don’t  have  access  to  a  computer 


Editor/Owner  Linda  Cornetti 
and  The  Slammer’s 
Aug.  14  Metrolina  edition 

or  know  how  to  use 
the  Internet,  and  they 
see  us  as  a  source  of 
information,”  she  e.xplains. 
“There’s  a  widespread 
perception  that  we’re 
helping  make  their 
communities  safer. 

“I  got  a  letter  last  week 
from  a  woman  who  said„ 
‘I’m  not  a  newspaper  reader,  but  I  read 
your  newspaper  every’  week,  and  it  tells 
me  everything  that  I  need  to  know,’” 
Cornetti  adds.  “It  was  touching  to  me 
that  [we]  can  be  an  inspiration  to  any¬ 
one  to  start  reading  a  newspaper.” 

The  Slamrher  maintains  a  limited 
online  presence.  “We  would  love  to 
expand  our  Web  product,  but  we’re  not 
there  yet,”  Cornetti  adds.  “There’s  a 
segment  of  our  readership  that  doesn’t 
want  to  be  seen  buving  it,  so  we  know 
that  segment  would  be  well  served  on 
the  Web.  It’s  a  guilty-  pleasure.”  .  ® 
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‘Living’  proof: 
local  pays  off 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Florida  would  not  seem  to 
be  the  place  to  go  looking  for 
newspaper-revenue  success 
stories  these  days.  The  green  shoots 
of  recovery  reported  by  newspapers 
elsewhere  remain  mostly  invisible  in 
the  Sunshine  State. 

The  Florida  Times-Union  in 
Jacksonville  certainly  hasn’t  escaped  the 
brutal  ad  environment.  Its  financially 
struggling  parent,  Augusta,  Ga.-based 
Morris  Communications  Co.  LLC, 
reported  that  in  the  second  quarter 
of  2009,  Times-Union  ad  revenue 
plunged  34.2%. 

Yet  from  Januarj’  through  June  of  this 
year,  one  Times-Union  product  advanced 
revenue  197%.  “We’re  happy  with  the 
growth,  the  communities  are  happy 
with  the  product  —  and  the  advertisers 
are  happy,”  says  Director  of  Specialty 
Publications  Joe  DeSalvo. 

He’s  referring  to  Living,  magazine- 
quality  monthlies  that  the  Times-Union 
composes,  prints  and  distributes  in  nine 
gated  and  ungated  communities  in 
Jacksonville  and  its  suburbs.  Living 
replaces  the  newsletters  produced  by 
homeowners’  associations  or  boards  of 
communities  that  are  often  centered 
around  a  golf  course  or  pool. 

Under  the  arrangement,  the  commu¬ 
nities  provide  all  the  editorial  content 
and  the  Times-Union  does  the  rest  of 
the  work  to  get  them  to  driveways,  at  no 
cost  to  the  associations.  The  T-U  sells 
advertising,  and  keeps  all  the  revenue. 
Each  publication  is  branded  with 

the  Living  title  plus  a  _ 

community’s  name  and 
a  recurring  tag  line.  One 
example:  “Stonehurst 
Plantation  Living.  Your 
guide  to  the  good  life.” 

According  to  Kevin 
Clark,  the  Times-Union’s 
specialty  publications  sales 
manager,  there’s  been  no 
clamor  to  split  revenue 
because  Living  is  a  big 
money-saver  for  the  reader  > 

.  ..  Harbour  Uvii 

associations.  Some  of  the 

communities  were  spending  $10,000 
to  $15,000  a  year  just  to  produce  a 
newsletter,”  he  notes. 


Photo  of  the  Month 


DARRYL  DYCK,  THE  CANADIAN  PRESS,  AUG.  4 

For  four  days  photographer  Dyck  shot  a  raging 
wildfire  in  British  Columbia,  but  he  didn’t  capture  this 
memorable  image  near 

T -11  4.  4.-1  4.U  £  1  j  A  ^WStSubmit  your  photos  for  this 

Lillooet  until  the  final  day  -  after  ^g^section!  E-mail  us  at 

firefighters  ignited  a  “controlled  hottype@editorandpublisher.com 

burn.”  Onlookers,  he  tells  us, 

watched  in  awe,  and  with  hovering  helicopters  monitoring 
the  fire  closely,  it  “looked  like  something  out  of  an  action 
movie.”  This  image  shows  a  group  of  pilots  “sitting  like  a  group 
of  people  viewing  a  drive-in  movie.”  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Submit  your  photos  for  this 
y^section!  E-mail  us  at 
hottype@editorandpublisher.com 


One  reader  with  the  Queens 
Harbour  Living  edition. 


Producing  Living  is  not  an  especially 
costly  proposition  for  the  Times-Union, 
either.  Prepress  work  is  performed  by. 
staffers  who  also  produce  a  variety  of 

_  other  niche  publications, 

including  H,  a  health- 
oriented  monthly  bagged 
with  Living  for  delivery 
in  all  nine  communities. 
Living  and  other  specialty 
publications  are  printed 
on  a  new  Xerox  iGen4 
digital  printer  that  pro- 
1  duces  what  DeSalvo  calls 

“really  impressive  quality” 
and  lists  for  $640,000. 
Jdlt^on**^”*  Liui/ig  gives  the  T-U 
another  way  to  reach 
smaller  advertisers  who  can’t  afford  the 
core  product.  “We’ve  found  the  mom- 
and-pops  like  two  things,”  says  sales 


manager  Clark.  “Price  is  obviously 
important,  but  these  are  specific 
communities  they  really  care  about. 

You  don’t  have  to  educate  them  on  the 
demographic.  Their  eyes  light  up.” 

Since  it  launched  a  single  Living 
publication  in  the  fall  of  2007,  the 
Times-Union  now  delivers  to  11,000 
homes  in  the  nine  communities  in 
which  it  publishes.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  add  a  tenth  this  year,  with  even 
more  possible  for  2010. 

The  Times-Union  looks  for  communi¬ 
ties  “where, there’s  already  cachet  to  the 
name,”  Clark  says.  It’s  not  always  an 
easy  sell  to  associations,  but  DeSalvo 
adds  that  homeowners  are  happy  to  see 
their  new's  and  information  presented 
so  professionally:  “It’s  their  news,  so  the 
readership  is  really  high.  You  talk  about 
ultra-local,  that’s  this.”  E 


THE 


A 
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Circ:  doing  more  with  less? 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

UDGING  FROM  THE  QUARTERLY 
earnings  calls  from  two  of  the 
largest  chains,  another  dreadful 
day  looms  this  fall  for  newspapers 
when  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
releases  data  for  the  six  rhonths  ending 
Sept.  30.  On  the  other  hand,  publishers 
are  implementing  circulation  price 
increases  —  and,  to  their  delight,  they’re 
sticking.  Circ  revenue  is  going  up  for 
many  papers,  even  as  some  readers  have 
been  driven  away  by  the  price  hikes. 

Let’s  look  at  McClatchy.  In  Q2,  the 
Sacramento,  Calif -based  company 
I  announced  that  circ  revenue  was  up 
5.0%,  while  daily  circ  for  the  quarter 
actually  fell  12.4%  and  Sunday  was 
down  8.5%  year-over-year.  McClatchy 
attributed  some  of  that  decline  to 
j  shucking  of  unprofitable  circulation. 

McClatchy  Chairman/CEO  Gary 
I  Pruitt  said  during  the  call  that  26  of  the 
chain’s  30  newspapers  raised  circ  rates. 


The  cost  of  acquiring  new  subscribers  is 
a  drain  on  budgets,  so  it’s  no  surprise 
newspapers  would  rather  opt  to  raise 
prices.  Pruitt  said 
I  McClatchy  needs- 
!  that  revenue  to 
pay  off  its  debt, 
and  it  can  trim 
costs  by  continu¬ 
ously  eliminating 
unprofitable  circ. 

I  He  also  noted: 
i  “The  readership 
!  decline  is  a  fraction 
of  the  circulation 
decline,”  a  sign  that 
newspapers  are  targeting  the  right 
kinds  of  subscribers.  “And  then  when 
you  look  at  total  audience  with  online,” 
he  added,  “it’s  actually  growing  ...  and 
!  reaching  about  70%  of  the  adults  in 
our  markets.” 

1  At  Gannett,  daily  circ  was  down  in 
!  the  13%  to  14%  range  during  Q2  and 


Sunday  fell  in  the  7%  to  8%  range. 
“We’ve  had  some  aggressive  price 
increases,  and  our  daily  volumes  are 
about  3%  softer  than  we’d  like,”  Robert 
Dickey,  president  of  U.S.  Communitj’ 
Publishing,  explained  during  an 
earnings  call. 

Some  of  those 
circ  losses  include 
the  impact  from 
the  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Citizens  closing 
and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  eliminating 
home  delivery  four 
days  of  the  week. 
“We  aggressively 
went  after  unprof¬ 
itable  routes  and 
I  extended  circulation  routes  in  outer 
parts  of  some  of  our  larger  newspapers 
that  were  not  supported  by  our  adver¬ 
tisers,”  said  Dickey.  So  while  most 
of  Gannett’s  decrease  in  volume  was 
self-inflicted,  if  all  goes  as  planned  the 
company  intends  to  get  “aggressive”  in 
i  the  second  half  of  this  year,  he  added,  a 


Q2  CIRCULATION  RFAENUE 


Company 

Revenue 

YoY  %  Chg. 

A.H.  Belo 

$33.2  million 

9.9% 

E.W.  Scripps 

$28.6  million 

2.1% 

Gannett* 

$292.7  million 

(-4.0%) 

Lee  Enterprises  (Q3)  $45.3  million 

(-6.3%) 

McClatchy 

$69.4  million 

5.0% 

Media  General 

$17.8  million 

11.9% 

New  York  Times  Co.  $227.4  million 

1.5% 

‘Domestic  circulation  revenue  was  down  1%. 

Source:  Company  filings 


FCG  Operations:  Winner  of  the  2009  Editor  &  Publisher  All-Star  Team 

Your  dedication;  innovation  and  leadership  have  helped  launch  new  technologies  and  processes  that  are  among  the  best  in  the  country. 
This  industry  honor  proves  your  success. 

From  your  colleagues  at  the  Florida  Communications  Group  (a  Media  General  company  Including  The  Tampa  Tribune,  TB0.com,  WFLA-TV 
and  Centro  Tampa),  we  applaud  this  accomplishment. 

It’s  an  achievement  we  all  share  as  a  tribute  to  our  on-going  culture  of  embracing  new  ideas  and  bringing  them  to  life. 
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INDIAN  A 

Juli  Metzger  has  been  named  executive 
editor  for  digital  and  custom  content  at 
The  Indianapolis  Star.  Metzger  most 
recently  served  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Palladium-Item  in  Rich¬ 
mond  and  The  Star  Press  in  Muncie. 
Jenny  Green  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor/dailj'.  Green  most 
recently  was  senior  editor  for  planning. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN  NEWSPEOPLE  @  EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 

GEORGIA 

Michael  Joseph 

Michael  Joseph  has  been  promoted  to  publisher 
of  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution.  Joseph, 
who  joined  the  A/C  . in  April,  most  recently 
served  as  general  manager  and  president,  over¬ 
seeing  all  of  the  company’s  business  operations. 
Before  that,  he  served  as  president  and  CEO  of 
Cox  Ohio  and  was  publisher  of  the  Dayton 
Daily  News.  Joseph  joined  Cox  Ohio  Publishing  in  1995  and  oversaw 
the  planning,  design  and  operations  of  Cox  Ohio’s  Print  Technology 
Center,  which  produces  the  company’s  four  daily  and  eight  weekly 
newspapers,  as  well  as  the  regional  edition  of  The  New  York  Times. 
Prior  to  joining  Cox,  he  worked  for  Pioneer  Press  Newspapers  in  Illinois. 


Gene  Williams  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  The  Star-Press  of  Muncie. 
Williams  most  recently  served  as  e.xecu- 
tive  editor,  and  will  retain  those  duties. 

1  O  W  A 

Jeff  Tobin  has  been  named  managing 
editor/sports  for  the  Sioux  City  Journal. 
Tobin  most  recently  was  managing 
editor  for  the  Suburban  Journals  of 
Greater  St.  Louis. 

K  E  N  T  U  C  K  Y 

David  Hawpe,  editorial  director  of  The 
Courier-Journal  in  Louisville  since  1996 
and  the  papers  former  editor,  is  retiring 
after  a  40-year  career  that  included  four 
Pulitzers  won  under  his  watch.  Hawpe 
joined  the  Courier-Journal  in  1969  as  a 
reporter  in  the  Hazard  bureau. 


CALIFORNIA 
Jack  Klunder  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Daily  News  of  l.os  Angeles.  Klunder 
served  as  executive  vice  president  of 
circulation  and  distribution  for  the  Los 
Anp;eles  Times  from  2005  until  earlier 
this  year.  He  succeeds  Liz  Gaier,  who  was 
named  interim  publisher  in  May. 

Bill  Nagel  has  been  named  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  executive  vice 
president/business  services  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Media  Group.  Nagel 
most  recently  w'as  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/business  channels  for  the  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune.  Scott  McKibben 
has  been  named  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  executive  vice  president/ 
strategic  partnerships.  McKibben  most 
recently  was  executive  vice  president/ 
chief  revenue  officer.  John  O'Loughlin 
has  been  appointed  e.xecutive  vice 
president/advertising.  Previously,  he 


was  executive  VP/targeted  media  and 
chief  marketing  officer.  Dawn  Girocco  has 
been  appointed  senior  VP  of  Tribune  ! 

Media  Group  West.  Girocco  most  i 

recently  served  as  senior  VP/advertising. 

I 

C  O  L  O  R  A  I)  O 
Kirk  MacDonald  has  returned  to  the 
Denver  Newspaper  Agency  as  executive  , 
vice  president  in  charge  of  sales, 
marketing  and  digital  sales.  He  most 
recently  serv'ed  as  chief  operating  officer 
of  the  Creative  Loafing  aft-weekly  chain. 

Judi  Terzotis  has  been  named  associate 
publisher  of  The  Gazette  in  Colorado 
Springs.  Terzotis  most  recently  serv  ed 
as  advertising  director  for  The  Clarion-  \ 
Ledger  in  Jackson,  Miss.  Michelle  ! 

Ackerman  has  been  named  director  of 
classified  advertising.  Previously,  she 
was  classified  products  director  for  the 
Denver  Newspaper  Agency.  i 


M  I  N  N  E  S  O  T  A 
Hank  Long  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Woodbury  Bulletin.  Long 
joined  the  Bulletin  in  2006  and  has 
served  as  a  staff  vvTiter. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Glen  Nardi  has  been  appointed  president 

and  publisher  of  the  Sun  Herald  in 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Deborah  S. 
Tomilson 

has  been  named 
VP  of  business 
and  interactive 
development  at  The  Providence 
Journal.  Tomilson  most  recently 
serv'ed  as  executive  director  of 
marketing/business  development. 


Columbus  Dispatch  reporters 


annually  by  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Foundation.  The  two  were 
selected  for  their  reporting 


Jill  Riepenhoff  and  Todd  Jones  on  abuse  of  the  Family 


are  the  2009  recipients  of 
the  Eugene  S.  Pulliam  First 
Amendment  Award,  presented 


Educational  Rights  and 
Privacy  Act  —  a  federal  law 
created  to  protect  students!. 


academic  records  —  by 
universities  across  America. 

t  >mOCIIlTIONS- 

Eldora  Nuzum,  editor  emeritus 
of  The  Inter-Mountain  in 


Elkins,  has  been  inducted 
posthumously  into  the  West 
Virginia  Press  Association 
Hall  of  Fame.  Nuzum  served 
as  the  Inter  Mountain’s 
editor  for  more  than  30  years 
before  retiring  in  1992. 
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Biloxi.  Nardi  has  been  publisher  of 
The  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald  since 
2005.  He  also  has  served  as  senior 
VP/operations  at  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News.  Nardi  succeeds  Ricky  Mathews. 

Clay  Foster  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Northeast  Mississippi  Daily 
Journal  in  Tupelo.  Foster  was  named  ’ 
president  of  parent  company  Journal  . 
Publishing  in  2006. 

N  EVA  D.V 

Bob  Benz  has  been  appointed  executive 
vice  president  of  Greenspun  Media 
Group.  Previously,  Benz  w  as  the  chief 
operating  officer  of  Radiant  Markets 
LLC  in  Louisville, 

NEW  YORK 

Thomas  Kent  has  been  appointed  stan¬ 
dards  editor  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  deputy  managing  editor  in  charge 
of  the  news  cooperatives  new  Standards 
Center.  Kent  has  been  a  deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor  since  1999,  and  most  recently 
was  in  charge  of  the  Supervisory'  Desk. 

O  K  L  .V  H  O  M  A 
Shelley  Ridenour  has  been  appointed 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Pauls  Valley 
Daily  Democrat.  Ridenour  most  recently 
worked  as  a  media  consultant  for 
Wyoming  Inc.,  a  Lander,  Wyo.,  public 
relations  and  advertising  agency. 

P  E  N  N  S  Y  I.  V  A  N  1  A 
Chris  Chamberlain  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 
Chamberlain  joined  the  new  spaper  in 
2008  as  general  manager  and  executive 
vice  president.  John  Robinson  Block  has 
been  named  chairman  and  will  continue 
in  his  role  as  editor-in-chief.  He  also  is 
publisher  of  The  Blade  in  Toledo. 

T  E  X  A  S 

Tracy  Martin  Taylor  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Dallas  Morning  News' 
entertainment  tab  Quick  and  general 
manager  of  Arts  and  Entertainment. 
Taylor  most  recently  was  general  sales 
manager  for  Clear  Channel  in  Dallas. 


OBITUARIES 


Cal  Olson 


84,  Died  July  16 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  THE  fORUM.  FARGO.  N.D. 


WHEN  Cal  Olson,  then  a  reporter  and 
photographer  for  The  Forum  of  Fargo, 

N.D.,  was  surv'e>ing  the  damage  vvTought  ^ 

by  a  killer  F5  tornado  that  ripped  through  Fargo  on 
June  20, 1957  and  left  13  people  dead,  he  came  upon 
a  man  cradling  the  lifeless  body  of  Jeanette  Munson, 

one  of  sLx  children  from  her  family  killed  that  day.  ^  y 

He  wasn’t  sure  if  he  should  snap  a  photo  of  the  -a  - Wm  .  * 

heartbreaking  scene,  but  he  did.  The  image  ran  on  Page  One  the  next  day,  and 
became  an  iconic  image  of  the  tornado’s  dev  astating  impact  on  Fargo.  The  paper 
won  a  1958  Pulitzer  Prize  for  its  coverage  of  the  tragic  event. 

After  serving  as  city'  editor  of  the  Moorhead  Daily  News  for  two  years,  Olson 
joined  the  Forum  as  a  reporter  and  photographer  in  1950.  In  1957  he  was  named 
photo  chief,  and  later  served  as  city'  editor  and  managing  editor.  During  the 
Vietnam  War  he  was  lauded  for  his  1966  stories  chronicling  the  experiences  of 
North  Dakota  and  northwestern  Minnesota  servicemen. 

Olson  took  a  leave  of  absence  in  1975  to  teach  journalism  courses  and  to  serve 
as  publisher  of  The  Advocate,  the  student-run  newspaper  at  Minnesota  State 
University'  Moorhead.  He  rejoined  the  Forum  for  a  brief  time  in  1976  before 
going  to  work  for  KFME  Prairie  Public  Television  in  Fargo.  In  1978,  Olson  was 
named  editor  of  the  Sioiuv  City  (Iowa)  Journal.  He  retired  in  1989- 
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COX 


cox  ENTERPRISES 

HAS  SOLD 

GREENVILLE  (NC)  DAILY  REFLECTOR 

21.000  daily  circulation 
23.000  Sunday  circulation 

ROCKY  MOUNT  (NC)  TELEGRAM 

14.000  daily  circulation 
16.000  Sunday  circulation 

ELIZABETH  CITY  (NC)  DAILY  ADVANCE 

10.400  daily  circulation 
10.000  Sunday  circulation 

and  10  weekly  newspapers 


The  Daily  Reflector 

(Ul<. 

1  R(K-kT  MiHint 

-  TELEGR.AM  -  ' 

(}V( 

The  Daily  Advance  ^ 

i 

s 
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- , - 

WASHINGTON 
Ryan  Blethen  has  been  named  editorial 
page  editor  for  The  Seattle  Times. 
Blethen  will  continue  as  the  Times' 

\  associate  publisher,  with  oversight  of 
j  the  company’s  Washington  Affiliate 
'  Newspapers.  He  succeeds  James  Vesely, 
I  ^  who  is  retiring. 

!'  — _ ■ 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


COOKE  COMMUNICATIONS 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Cox  Enterprises 
in  this  transaction. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 

Santa  Fc,  N.VI  t:  5()5.82«.27(H)  f:  505.820.2900 
vvwvv.dirksvanessen.com 
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SHomj-aiiuis 

Yes,  newspapers  must  control  costs  these  days,  but  low  pay  for 
new  journos  is  a  decades-old  scandal  that  needs  to  be  addressed 


Newspapers  proved  by mid- 
year  that  they  could  cut 
expenses  deeply  enough  to 
coax  modest  profits  even 
with  advertising  streams  alarmingly 
depressed.  They  put  oflF  capital  projects, 
cut  the  physical  size  of  papers,  squeezed 
newsprint  costs.  But  mostly  they  chopped 
compensation  expenses  through  layoffs, 
furloughs  and  salary  freezes  or  rollbacks. 

The  year-over-year  drop  in  compensa¬ 
tion  reported  by  some  publishers  in  the 
second  quarter  was  substantitd,  even 
unprecedented.  Compensation  costs 
at  Lee  Enterprises,  for 
instance,  were  down 
22.4%  in  a  single  year. 

They  plunged  39%  at 
The  McClatchy  Co. 

This  may  seem  an  odd 
time,  then,  to  bring  up  a 
decades-old  failing  of  the 
newspaper  industry  —  its 
scandalously  low  pay  for 
new  journalists.  There  are, 
after  all,  few  jobs  for  the  latest  graduates 
of  our  journalism  schools,  as  is  clear  from 
the  grim  findings  of  a  surv'ey  of  2008 
grads  released  in  August  by  University' 
of  Georgia  Professor  Lee  B.  Becker  and 
Cox  Center  Associate  Director  Tudor 
Vlad.  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  are  taking 
pay  cuts  at  some  papers.  Why  sweat  the 
tiny  paycheck  handed  out  to  the  youngest 
reporter? 

But  now’s  as  good  a  time  as  any,  since 
this  pay  structure  —  which  often  resem¬ 
bles  nothing  so  much  as  a  Dickensian 
apprenticeship  —  has  persisted  in  good 
times  as  well  as  bad.  In  contrast  to  other 
industries  whose  principal  resource  is 
also  human  intellectual  capital,  newspa¬ 
pers  have  never  competed  for  the  best 


I  and  the  brightest  new  graduates  with 
i  money  or  benefits.  The  biggest  law  firms 
i  identify  law  school  stars  and  pay  them 
!  well  while  working  them  hard.  The 
I  biggest  newspapers  tell  j-school  stars  to 
j  get  lost  for  five  or  six  years, 
j  The  Cox  Center’s  Becker  and  Vlad 
i  found  the  average  salary  of  a  2008 
j-school  grad  who  managed  to  find  ftill- 
j  time  employment  —  and  eight  months 
i  after  graduation,  only  60%  of  them  had 
—  was  $30,000.  Even  that  exaggerates 
the  situation  for  the  few  who  scored 
newspaper  jobs.  They  had  a  median 
salary  of  $29,100  at 
dailies  and  $26,000 
at  weeklies. 

Astonishingly,  this 
strikes  some  in  the 
industry  as  about  right. 
Even  high. 

So  let’s  put  it  in 
perspective.  According 
to  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Employers,  the  aver- 
I  age  starting  salaiy'  for  all  college  graduates 
I  in  2008  was  $49,224.  Even  gr^uates 
1  in  liberal  arts  programs  earned  $36,715. 
The  English  major  ended  up  making  far 
more  than  the  schnook  in  j-school. 

Newspapers  face  many  crises  these 
i  days,  and  should  recognize  this  is 
!  another  one.  The  Georgia  study  puts  • 

I  the  issue  starkly:  “There  even  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  what  was  once  an 
I  occupation  that  could  produce  a  living  — 
j  if  only  at  a  low  standard  —  has  now 
I  become  only  a  hobby.” 

I  Newsrooms  built  around  hobbyists 
simply  cannot  succeed  in  informing  a 
free  citizenrv'  and  alerting  it  to  dangers 
j  domestic  and  international.  Nor  can 
i  it  possibly  succeed  as  a  business  model. 


One  study  found 
that  starting  pay 
for  reporters  was 
more  than  $9K 
less  than  the 
national  average. 
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MIDWEST/WEST/  Michele  Tucker 
WESTERN  CANADA  (606)  376-7022 

MARKETING  DIRECTOR  Robert  Kuu'ada 
SALES 

DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER  Courtney  Kraft 


PRODUCTION  GROUP 

PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
PRODUCTION  COORDINATOR 
CLASSIFIED  PRODUCTION 


John  Sartoris 
Noah  Klein 
Eileen  Cotto 
Gene  Williams 


CLASSIFIED  ACCT.  EXECUTIVE  Ben  AIcqff 
AUDIENCE 

MARKETING  DIRECTOR  Stacy  Graham 
ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  Michael  Nass 
ASSISTANT  MANAGER  Andrea  Szabo 
LIST  RENTAL  INFORMATION  Nikki  Miller 

e-mail:  Nikki.Miller(a)nielsen.com 

REPRINTS  Brad  Hairhoger. 

The  YGS  Group 
800-501-9571  (Ext.  128) 
e-mail;  EP(a)theYGSgtoup.com 

SUBSCRIBER/CUSTOMER 

INFORMATION  800-684-1873 

e-mail:  NEDP(a)omecla.com 


MEDIA  &  ENTERTAINMENT  GROUP 
SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT  Gerry  Byrne 

VP/COO  P.  Andrew  Bilbao 
VP,  ONLINE  Lisa  Sullivan-Cross 
VP,  ONLINE  Joshua  Engrqff 


niclscn 

Nieben  Business  Media 


Presktent  Greg  Famr 

Senior  Vice  President.  Human  Resources:  Michael  Alicea 
Sertior  Vice  President,  Brand  Media:  Andrew  Bilbao 
Senior  Vkc  President,  Media  &  Entertainment  Gerry  Byrne 
Senior  Vice  President  FkiarKe:  Sloarre  Googin 
Serwor  VKe  President  Retail:  David  Loechrter 
Senior  Vice  President.  Gmtcnt  Scott  McKenzie 
Senior  Vice  President  Building  &  Design:  Joe  Randall 
Sertior  Vice  President  Central  Services;  Mary  Kay  Sustek 
Chief  Operating  Officer.  Entertainment  Howard  Appelbaum 
Vke  President.  Manufacturing  &  Distribution:  Jennifer  Grego 
Vice  President  Licensing:  Andrew  Min 
Vke  President.  Client  Marketing;  Sue  Tremblay 
Vice  President  AudierKe  Marketing:  Joanne  Wheatley 
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All  the  workshops.  All  the  networking.  All  the  exhibit  booths.  All  FREE  from  your  desktop. 


Oh  Newspaper  Industry 

^  Super  "Solutions"  Conference 

AN  ONLINE  EQUIPMENT/SYSTEMS  WORKSHOP  St  TRADESHOW 


October  l,  2009 

Thank  you  for  making  E&Ps  first  January  22  Virtual  Trade  Show  a  huge  success! 

On  October  1,  E&P  brings  you  its  second  virtual  event,  which  will  provide  the  latest  equipment/systems 
information  and  strategies  for  production,  MIS  and  telecommunications  executives,  publishers, 
corporate  officers,  general  managers,  newsroom  professionals,  and  advertising  and  circulation  managers. 

FREE!  Register  now  at  www.editorandpubiisher.com/expo 

Don’t  Miss  These  Informative  Workshops! 

Save  the  Date:  October  l,  2009 

11:00  EST:  Super  Solutions  Worhshop  1 

Content  Automation,  Outsourcing,  Partnerships? 

Which  Model  is  Right  for  Your  Newspaper? 

1:00  EST:  Super  Solutions  Workshop  2 

Preparing  Pressrooms  for  New  Business 
Opportunities 

3:00  EST:  Super  Solutions  Worhshop  3 

Distribution:  Streamlining  Delivery, 

Inserting  and  Packaging 

5:00  EST:  Super  Solutions  Worhshop  4 

On  the  Horizon:  Emerging  Technologies 
to  Look  For 

The  Editor  &  PublisherVifiial  Trade  Show  Lets  you: 

•  See  dozens  of  virtual  booths  with  equipment/system 
materials  and  chat  live  with  exhibitors 

•  Network  with  your  peers 

•  View  on-demand  visual  demonstrations  and  product 
literature  downloads 

•  Listen  to  editors  and  industry  experts  discuss  the 
latest  equipment/systems  solutions 

•  Enter  for  the  chance  to  win  valuable  show-wide  and 
booth  prizes 

•  Visit  the  archived  conference  and  workshop  24/7  for 
three  months 


To  register  FREE  for  the  Virtual  Trade  Show,  visit: 
www.editorandpublisher.com/expo 

To  become  a  sponsor  or  exhibitor,  contact  Charles  McKeown  at 
(646)  654-5120  or  cmcheown@editorandpublisher.com. 

Brought  to  you  by:  EDITORfc^PUBLISHER 


Sponsored  by:  atex  mmnj  >  EidosMedia 
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From  first  jobs  to 
management 


careers 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


SOMETIME  BETWEEN  BEING  OLD  ENOUGH  TO 
take  their  first  drive  and  buy  their  first  beer, 
this  year’s  winning  trio  walked  into  news¬ 
papers  and  never  left.  They  were  very  young 
men  who  went  looking  for  work  and  found  careers. 

Thanks  to  one  man’s  friend  and  another’s  future 
wife,  two  took  entry-level  mailroom  jobs  as  the 
country  was  just  climbing  out  of  a  recession  in  1982. 
The  third  was  hired  part-time  for  plateroom  training 
as  the  country  hit  another  rough  spot  five  years  later. 

All  in  their  mid-40s  today,  this  year’s  E^P 
Production  All-Stars  manage  multi-title  operations 
within  three  large  groups. 

And  while  their  industry’s  and  country’s  economic 
circumstances  are  decidedly  worse  than  their  early 
employment  experiences,  each  has  effected  efficien¬ 
cies  in  operations  that  are  keeping  their  plants  in 
production  while  those  on  the  revenue  side  figure  out 
the  future  of  their  business. 

As  in  previous  years,  colleagues  selected  candidates, 
and  top  executives  signed  and  submitted  nomination 
forms.  Those  pictured  on  our  cover  and  honored  in 
the  following  pages  received  the  highest  combined 
scores  in  several  criteria  by  the  five  judges  listed  to  the 
right.  E^P  donates  $500  in  the  name  of  each  winner 
to  the  International  Newspaper  Group’s  scholarship 
fund  for  college  students. 


Final-rounp  Judges 


♦  Kelly  Benson,  who  most 
recently  served  as  Orlando  Sentinel 
operations  vice  president  and  an  ING 
board  member,  earlier  worked  as  an 
industrial  engineer,  project  manager 
and  Washington  Post  plant  manager. 

♦  Judy  Busby,  of  The  Busby  Group 
newspaper  process-transformation 
consultants,  was  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
maintenance  and  engineering  director, 
a  Blevins  Harding  Group  process 
consultant,  and  a  production  director. 

♦  R;\y  Maly  retired  in  2007 
as  vice  president  and  production 
director  of  The  Times-Picayune 

in  New  Orleans.  Previously,  he  was 
production  manager  and  commercial 
printing  division  president  at  The 
Columbian,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

♦  John  Rodney  retired  in  2008 
as  operations  director  of  The  Press 
of  Atlantic  City.  He  has  managed 
production  at  several  dailies,  served 
as  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Flexo  Users  Group  and  was  NAA 
newspaper  services  director. 

Jack  Stanley  retired  in  2002  as 
senior  vice  president/operations  and 
technology  at  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
which  he  joined  in  1982  as  director 
of  IT  and,  soon  after,  technical  services. 
He  also  chaired  the  NAA's  Packaging 
and  Distribution  Committee. 


SPONSORED  BY 
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We  always  knew  he  was  a  star. 


Meet  Bill  May,  this  month's  E&P  Cover  Story. 

Bill  was  just  named  a  Production  All  Star  by  Editor  & 
Publisher.  In  true. Bill  fashion,  he  says  the  award  belongs  to 
his  production  team.  That's  just  the  kind  of  guy  Bill  is; 

Bill  May  is  Vice  President  of  Production  at  The  Dallas  Morning 
News.  He  has  been  a  star  in  our  world  for  years,  so  we're 
delighted  (and  kind  of  proud,  too)  that  he  has  been 
recognized  by  his  colleagues.  To  all  of  us,  he  and  his  team  are 
the  epitome  of  hard  work,  quality  control  and  innovation. 

Congratulations,  Bill.  And  thanks  for  setting  —  and  living  up 
to  —  the  kind  of  standards  that  help  us  all  Live  Better  Here. 


Don't  miss  the  article  on  Bill  May  in  this  issue  of  E&P. 


jCareer  Highlights 


Production  launched  in  record  time,  and  within 
a  couple  of  months  Tampa  was  ranked  among 
the  top  10  remote  plants  in  efficiency.  USA 
Today  adopted  Tampa’s  launch  plan  as  the 
standard  for  new'  sites.  And  the  contract  gener¬ 
ates  more  than  $2.3  million  in  new  revenue. 

Barker  has  had  even  more  opportunities  to 
think  in  nontraditional  w'ays  since  he  began 
I  overseeing  the  operations  of 
I  WFLA-TV  in  a  converged 
!  corporate  structure.  “The  larger 
lessons  learned  from  WFLA 
have  been  outside  of  operations,” 
he  says.  “TV  is  just  much  more 
consumed  with,  and  attuned  to, 
the  customer,  and  much  quicker 
k ;  to  market  than  news 


William  R.  Barker 


Operations  Vice  President 
Media  General’s  Florida  Communications  Group, Tampa 


spapers. 

,  S  But  Barker  has  also  been 

^  “I  <iuick  to  implement  strategies 

^  i  ,  X -V.  of  addition  by  subtraction  on 

print  side,  too. 

'  •  '  f  "  ^  outsourced  to 

W  ‘  ^ '11^1  Penske  Truck  Leasing  and 

Logistics,  replacing  a  unionized 

.  ■  •  \  workforce  and  saving  about 

million.  The  call  center  was 
outsourced  to  Indonesia.  Barker 
especially  interesting 
outsourcing  ad 

pmduction  to  E.\press  KCS  LLC 
India.  The  Trib  took  over  ad 
production  for  its  sibling 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal. 

■sj  “We  w'anted  to  manage  the  out- 
sourcing  through  one  point,”  he 
^  says,  ensuring  both  papers  make 
the  most  efficient  use  of  E.xpress. 

•The  necessity'  to  lower  costs  gave  Barker  a  chance  to 
implement  his  long-held  belief  that  “there  needed  to  be  a 
tighter  coupling  between  what  was  traditionally  production” 
and  distribution.  The  production  element  in  the  changes  was 
the  installation  of  two  42-head  Muller  Martini  SLS  3000 
inserters,  which  allowed  the  Tribune  to  go  to  the  field  with  one 
insert  package  on  Sundays  rather  than  two  or,  occasionally, 
three.  The  extra  capacity'  also  allowed  the  paper  to  handle 
Sunday  packaging  for  tw'o  New  York  Times  Co.  papers,  the 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  and  The  Ledger  in  Lakeland. 

With  Ken  Harding  consulting,  routes  were  dramatically 
restructured  to  require  far  fewer  drivers.  Daily  service-quality 
measurements  drummed  into  managers  the  importance  of 
service  and  sales.  And  when  the  Trib  was  forced  to  pull  back  on 
its  sprawling  distribution  footprint,  data  identified  less  prof¬ 
itable  areas.  “There  are  some  areas  now  where  we  think  we  can 
go  back  into  in  ways  that  will  be  more  effective,”  Barker  says. 

Schueler  says  Barker  accorhplishes  these  efficiencies  by 
getting  buy-in  from  employees  and  managers,  often  by  giv’ing 
management  responsibilities  to  workers  who  had  none  before. 

Barker  has  no  regrets  about  choosing  newspaper  operations 
over  medicine.  “Part  of  what  motivated  me  to  get  into  medicine 
was  to  help  people  and  get  involved  in  serving  the  community,” 
he  says.  “I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  serve  a  purpose,  that  we 
help  people  with  what  we  do.”  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 


■¥  Production  positions  at  Gannoti  ...nond,  2002-03 
sites,  including  USA  Today,  1983-90  Chaired  Media  General’s  Virginia 
^  Appointed  operations  director  for  Coalition  to  achieve  operating 
Media  General’s  flagship  Richmond  efficiencies  through  collaboration 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  1990,  among  group  properties,  2003-04 

assisting  with  construction  and  Named  Florida  Communications 

start-up  of  its  plant,  opened  in  1992  Group  operations  vice  president  in 

■f  Member  of  Media  General’s  first  2004  and  Media  General  operations 

Leadership  Development  Program  and  distribution  solutions  group 
and  graduate  of  Leadership  Metro  south  regional  vice  president  in  2009 
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Less  than  75,000  circ 


Larry  Thomas  Press  and  Packaging  Manager 
Lee  Enterprises’  Mid-Valley  Newspapers,  Albany,  Ore. 


WHEN  Larry  Thomas  WAS  LOOKING  FOR  WORK 
at  age  18,  a  friend  directed  Rim  to  a  mailroom 
opening  at  Lesher  Communications’  Daily  Ledger 
in  Antioch,  Calif.  But  long  before  new  owner  Knight  Ridder 
merged  the  Ledger  into  its  larger  Contra  Costa  Times  in  2005, 
Thomas  already  was  on  his  way  up  and  out. 

He  moved  to  the  San  Jose _ 

Mercu  ry  News,  where  for  five 
years  he  worked  for  Stan 
McCallum,  from  whom  he 
says  he  learned  much  about 
running  a  pressroom.  And 
before  Knight  Ridder  joined 
Lesher  in  the  history'  books, 

Thomas  took  what  he’d 
learned  to  Oregon,  becoming 
pressroom  manager  for  Lee 
Enterprises’  12,211-circulation 
morning  Corvallis  Gazette- 
Times  and  its  sister  paper 
across  the  Willamette  River, 
the  16,932-circulation  evening 
Albany  Democrat  Herald. 

A  year  or  so  later,  with  the 
mailroom  needing  some 
guidance  and  Thomas  having 
the  experience,  he  took  on 
post-press  management  as 
well,  becoming  press  and 
packaging  manager. 

Common  elements  throughout  Thomas’  nomination  by  his 
two  publishers  are  safety,  efiiciency  and  waste  reduction.  Each 
department’s  workers  lead  their  own  monthly  safety  training 
sessions.  All  share  a  bonus  awarded  after  each  six-month 
period  free  of  reportable  injuries.  The  last  was  paid  this  spring. 

In  three  years,  waste  fell  from  7%  to  4%,  owing  to  a  greater 
focus  on  maintenance  and  constantly  updated  procedures  that 
everyone  learns.  Proofing  the  paper  just  before  printing  is  one 
of  those  procedures.  “As  soon  as  we  hang  the  last  plate,  we 
pause  for  a  couple  of  minutes,”  says  Thomas.  The  press  is  ready, 
but  the  crew  can  catch  its  breath  and  take  a  calm  last  look 


Career  Highlights 


■f  Found  his  first  newspaper  job  in 
1982  in  the  mailroom  at  the  Daily 
Ledger,  Antioch.  Calif.,  and  moved 
to  the  Contra  Costa  Times  when  it 
absorbed  the  Ledger  in  the  1990s 
4  Joined  Knight  Ridder's  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  in  1999,  where  he 
learned  press  operations  from  Stan 
McCallum 

4  In  2004  moved  to  Oregon  as  press 


manager  for  the  Corvallis  Gazette- 
Times  and  Albany  Democrat  Herald, 
which,  with  the  weekly  Lebanon 
Express,  form  Lee  Newspapers' 
Mid-Valley  Newspapers 
4  Within  two  years  promoted  to 
Mid-Valley  Newspapers'  press  and 
packaging  manager 
4  Named  to  the  Gazette-Times 
editorial  board  in  2007 


before  putting  ink  to  paper.  Another  measure 
) , 000  circ  ensures  both  shifts  start  the  press  the  same  way 
every  day.  Just  12  miles  apart,  the  dailies’  Goss 
Urbanites  were  joined  years  ago  in  Albany.  But. 
ler  the  runs  remain  12  hours  apart.  Throw  in  print- 

ing  of  the  group’s  weekly  Lebanon  Express,  and 
’  for  Thomas  “it  can  be  a  little  hectic.” 

Instances  of  high  waste  are  examined,  and 
everyone  reports  to  Thomas  what  happened  and  what  w'ill  be 
done  about  it.  “Believe  me,  that’s  a  motivator,”  he  says. 

At  the  same  time,  technology  aided  efficiency,  and  it  was 
Thomas  who  led  a  transition  to  computer-to-plate  output. 
Among  Lee’s  first  to  make  the  move,  in  2007,  the  papers  , 
became  a  model  for  others  in  the  group  adopting  CTP. 

The  Corvallis  and  Albany 
papers  began  using  Kodak’s 
thermal  Trendsetter  and 
Burgess  bender  about  the  same 
time  they  reduced  their  sin- 
glew'ide  webs  from  25  inches 
to  23.  They’ve  since  shaved 
another  inch  from  the  width. 

To  improve  inserting  efficiency 
vv'ith  those  narrower  news¬ 
papers,  Thomas  designed  a 
modification  for  the  inserter’s 
hopper  pockets. 

For  quality  and  perform¬ 
ance,  “CTP  has  just  been  a 
godsend,”  says  Thomas,  who 
also  cites  improvements  in 
stacking  and  other  mailroom 
technolog>’,  notably  inserters’ 
“impressive”  zoning  capabil¬ 
ities.  Efficiency  and  new  tech¬ 
nology  have  been  impiortant 
in  maintaining  productivity  in 
the  current  economic  climate. 
Thomas  manages  pressroom  and  packaging  staffs  of  about  30 
persons,  which,  like  everywhere  else,  is  well  below  the  total  of 
just  a  few  years  ago.  Packaging  alone  had  more  than  30  work¬ 
ers  when  Thomas  joined  the  papers,  though  mailroom  staffing 
can  increase  during  the  busy  season. 

Rescheduling  and  other  efficiencies  have  cut  packaging 
department  hours  almost  in  half  over  three  years  even  as 
preprint  volumes  have  increased,  the  publishers  note. 

Thomas  set  up  programs  emphasizing  cro.ss-training  (press 
crews,  for  example,  can  run  inserter  hoppers)  and  created  a 
structure  in  which  all  may  advance  after  mastering  certain 
skills.  Press  and  packaging  crews  meet  after  runs  to  discuss 
who  or  what  performed  well  and  what  needs  improvement. 

In  the  years  ahead,  “I  think  you’ll  see  the  local  papers  doing 
well,”  Thomas  says.  “I’m  very  confident  about  that,”  owing  to 
interest  in  community  news.  Even  as  readers’  media  mix 
changes,  he  adds,  the  kind  of  local  coverage  no  other  media 
offer  “will  always  be  our  competitive  edge.” 

Growing  out  of  casual  conversations  with  the  publisher, 
Thomas’  membership  on  the  Gazette-Times  editorial  board 
provides  a  perspective  that’s  “a  little  different”  from  editors’ 
and  writers’.  “More  a  common  man’s  view,”  he  calls  it.  “It’s  one 
of  the  perks  of  my  job  that  I  really,  really  enjoy.” 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 
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TO  SEE  HOW  BALDWIN  ANDTOLERANS  CANINSTALL  THE  NEW  SPEEDLINER  S60  COMPACT 
IN-LINE  STITCHING  SYSTEM  WITH  MINIMAL  MODIFICATION  AND  COST...  JUST  ASK! 


Stitching  adds 


Ever  tried  to  balance  a  copy  of  your 
newspaper  with  pages  falling  out  when 
turning  from  one  page  to  another'?’ 
Stitching  solves  the  problem 


value  to  your  newspaper! 


stitching  makes 
your  newspaper: 

/  easy  to  navigate 
/  gives  it  longer  lifetime 
/  is  eco-friendly 


Today,  when  navigation  becomes  more  . 
of  an  important  factor  in  newspaper 
marketing,  and  when  all  ways  of  making 
the  paper  more  attractive  for  the  readers 
and  advertisers  must  be  addressed, 
stitching  is  a  quick  and  economical  road 
to  travel  A  stitched  newspaper  with 
distinct  sections  benefits  both  the  reader 
and  the  advertiser.  It  also  gives  better 
packaging  of  supplements  which  adds 
value  for  advertisers  and  increases  your 
revenue 


Tolerans  is  the  global  leader  in  advanced 
in-line  stitching  systems  for  newspapers 
and  commercial  printers  In  business 
since  1947.  we  have  installed  stitchers  in 
70  countries  Contact  us  loday  and  you 
can  start  stitching  now! 

More  information  at  www  tolerans  com 

TOLERANS 

The  World  Leader  in  In-line  Stitching 


Baldwin  is  the  Exclusive  Distributor  of  Tolerans  In-line  Stitching  Systems  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  More  info  at  www.baldwintech.com 


More  than  75,000  circ 


William  May  Production  Vice  President 
The  Dallas  Morning  News 


Today,  few  young 

people  look  to  news¬ 
papers  for  a  job.  But 
in  a  similar  economy  22  years 
ago,  an  aspiring  high  school 
teacher  did  just  that. 

Until  then,  Bill  May  had 
worked  for  his  father  s  con¬ 
struction  firm.  But  savings- 
and-loans  began  collapsing, 
stocks  fell  and  home-build¬ 
ing  headed  for  a  40-year  low. 

Needing  a  more  stable  part- 
time  job  while  in  college. 

May  landed  in  platemaking 
at  The  Dallas  Morning  News, 
where  he’s  been  ever  since  — 
almost.  “I  actually  left  Belo 
in  2004  and  went  to  work 
for  Media  General,”  he  says. 

Now  in  a  deeper  recession. 

May  has  protected  the  com¬ 
pany’s  commercial  printing, 
putting  it  under  the  same 
roof  as  the  Morning  News. 

In  2009,  May  “executed  flawlessly”  on  that  consolidation 
strategy,  “while  at  the  same  time  responding  to  new  commer¬ 
cial  opportunities,”  MommgATeaw  President  John  McKeon 
wrote  in  nominating  his  production  chief  May’s  transition 
plan  for  DFW  Printing  kept  most  of  its  business  while 
increasing  efficiency  at  the  North  Plant  in  Plano.  “The  plan 
was  executed  in  60  days  with  minimal  disruption”  to  presses, 
inserters  and  workers,  McKeon  added. 

Today,  besides  Belo’s  News,  Briefing,  Al Dia,  Quick,  Denton 
Record  Chronicle  and  Neighbors.go,  the  plant  prints  Inve.stor’s 
Business  Daily,  The  New  York  Times,  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
USA  Today  and  the  Daily  Racing  Form  —  business  that  May 
worked  to  grow  after  his  year  at  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch.  The  North  Plant  now  “prints  more  copies,  and  with 
greater  technological  comple.xity,  than  had  previously  been 
handled  in  tw'o  facilities,”  McKeon  wrote.  Greater  distribution 


Career  Highlights 


■f  Hired  as  Dallas  Morning  News 
platemaking  department  trainee, 
part  time,  in  1987 
■f  Completed  two-year  training 
program,  developed  quality-control 
and  preventive-maintenance  pro¬ 
gram,  served  as  senior  journeyman, 
rose  to  platemaking  foreman,  1992 
4  Became  assistant  manager, 
platemaking,  1995 


■¥  Appointed  production  manager 
in  1996 

4-  Named  assistant  production 
manager/quality,  2000 
-4  Ptomoted  to  production 
manager/quality,  2001 
4  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
production  director,  2004-2005 
■¥  Returned  to  Morning  News  as 
production  vice  president,  2005 


of^4/  Dia  and  Quick,  200,000  more  copies 
of  Briefing  for  home  delivery,  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  account,  which  May  “pitched 
and  won,”  put  it  over  the  top.  What’s  more, 
the  resulting  savings  exceeded  $1  million. 

He  also  oversaw  building  of  the  South 
Dallas  plant,  for  which,  he  says,  “we’re 
making  the  same  considerations”  for  best 
use  of  capacity  that 
were  made  for  the 
North  Plant.  Taken 
into  production  in 
2007,  the  new  plant 
is  “truly  a  greenfield 
effort”  and  “probably 
the  largest  project 
that  I’ve  had  respon¬ 
sibility  for,”  he  says. 

McKeon  attributes 
May’s  success  to  deep 
knowledge  of  produc¬ 
tion,  creative  problem 
solving,  meeting  high 
standards  and  leader¬ 
ship  that,  as  one  staff¬ 
er  put  it,  sets  out  the 
path  and  lets  mem¬ 
bers  work.  His  shop 
has  earned  seven  USA 
Today  print  awards. 

Over  20  years.  May 
has  w'atched  the  in¬ 
dustry  evolve  from  its 
need  and  ability’  to  deliver  more  customer-centric  products  — 
with  targeted  advertising  and  zoned  news  and  information  — 
to  today’s  “hybrid”  production  in  which  freed-up  capacity 
puts  newspaper  and  commercial  operations  side-by-side. 
Tomorrow’s  subscribers  will  be  able  to  “order  a  la  carte”  from 
a  menu  of  sections  or  other  offerings,  he  adds,  and  the  industry 
will  look  for  “something  that  would  meet  those  e.xpectations.” 
With  so  many  sources,  when  readers  do  want  ink  on  paper. 
May  says,  publishers  need  a  good  way  to  accommodate  that. 
Beyond  that,  the  industry  should  reconsider  how  it  does  busi¬ 
ness.  “How  do  we  continue  to  leverage  our  assets  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  field?”  he  asks,  expecting  commercial  partners’  wants 
and  needs  to  be  similar  to  those  he  anticipates  for  consumers. 

“Technologies  do  exist”  to  satisfy  those  customer  needs,  he 
continues,  but  there  is  still  work  to  be  done,  depending  on 
“how  granular  an  offering  you’d  like  to  provide.”  It  may  be 
easier  to  create  than  distribute  such  products,  he  adds. 

As  production  chief,  says  May,  “the  most  difficult  thing  is 
you  have  to  live  every  day  challenging  yourself  being  creative, 
innovative  and  provocative  in  your  thought  processes.”  But 
it’s  taxing.  So  he  reminds  himself  that  “it’s  a  marathon,  not  a 
sprint,”  and  that  the  reward  is  being  able  to  look  about  his 
facility  and  realize  he’s  managed  to  keep  people  in  jobs  at  a 
time  when  everyone  knows  people  who  have  lost  theirs. 

At  lunch  this  summer,  Jim  Moroney  asked  a  similar  what- 
keeps-you-up-at-night  question.  May  told  his  publisher  he 
worried  about  missing  something,  not  making  the  expected 
contribution,  “carry'ing  my  load  so  that  others  can  as  w'ell.” 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 
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With  an  expansive,  high-performance  product  lineup,  Goss  International  and  Ferag  cut 
through  integration  headaches  and  customize  solutions  for  today's  requirements  and 
tomorrow's  opportunities.  That's  why  printers  and  publishers  across  North  America  are 
turning  to  the  Goss-Ferag  combination  to  achieve  new  possibilities  in  finishing. 


GOSS  I  INTERNATIONAL 

New  ways  for  print 

vvvvw;gossinternational.com 


Goss  and  Ferag. 

A  complete  package. 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

ON  THE  DAY  MiCHAEL  JaCKSON  DIED,  THE  LoS  AnGELES 
Times  drew  its  heaviest  Web  traffic  ever.  When  Gov. 
Mark  Sanford  of  South  Carolina  admitted  to  an 
affair,  The  State  of  Columbia,  S.C.,  had  the  best  online 
numbers  in  its  history.  And  the  day  before  Major 
League  Baseball’s  All-Star  Game  in  July,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
garnered  more  page  views  than  ever  before. 

Three  very  different  stories  in  very  different  cities  —  but  in  each 
case  these  sites  were  a  prime  source  of  news  for  a  certain  time 
window,  providing  further  proof  that  newspapers  on  the  Web 
remain  a  top  choice  for  breaking,  local  news. 


But  will  readers  pay  for  sueh  material 
from  these  sites?  And  if  so,  what  will 
they  pay  for,  how  much,  and  in  what 
manner?  As  new  spapers  scramble  to 
decide  how  best  to  increase  revenue 
online,  editors  are  desperately  trying  to 
figure  out  what  content  to  charge  for, 
while  still  keeping  print  \iable  and  their 
Web  numbers  up. 

Most  newsroom  leaders  who  spoke 
with  Et^P  said  no  decisions  have  been 
made  but  admit  they  welcome  a  paid 
approach  to  online,  noting  that  readers 
seem  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  Web 
content  that  is  useful,  exclusive  and/or 
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in-depth.  In  each  region,  however,  the 
definition  of  marketable  content  varies. 
Some  editors  believe  everything  is 
chargeable.  Others  point  at  sports,  or 
find  blogs  and  analysis  the  most  sellable. 

In  St.  Louis,  “Cardinals  content  is 
probably  something  people  would  pay 
for,”  says  Arnie  Robbins,  editor  of  the 
Post-Dispatch,  who  spoke  just  after  his 
site’s  record  2.7  million  page  views 
inspired  by  the  All-Star  Game  in  July. 
“And  politics  is  something  people  care 
about.  Readers  expect  things  to  be  free, 
but  our  content  is  worth  something,  and 
we  have  not  done  a  good  job  of  market¬ 
ing  ourselves.” 

Then  there  are  those  like  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  Editor  Bill  Marimow,  who  feel 
readers  should  pay  for  all  of  their  online 
new's,  just  as  they  do  in  print.  “If  some¬ 
one  does  not  subscribe  to  the  newspaper, 
they  should  pay  a  fee  to  subscribe 
online,”  he  declares.  “If  you  want  to  read 
a  story,  you  ought  to  pay.  Someone, 
either  the  reader,  the  [Web]  audience, 
or  advertisers  have  to  pay  if  we  are  going 
to  provide  this  content.” 

Bob  Mong,  editor  of  The  Dallas 
Morning  News,  believes  his  paper’s  Web 
content  is  worth  pajing  for,  but 
dismisses  the  idea  of  charging  for  all  of 
it;  “I  don’t  feel  too  good  about  that.  You 
lose  too  much  of  your  audience,”  he  says. 
He  cites  Dallas  Cowboys  coverage  and 
micro-local  neighborhood  news  as 
among  the  more  marketable  content. 

Lessons  from  past  attempts 

But  making  readers  pay  is  much  easier 
said  than  done.  Although  the  majority  of 
newspaper  Web  sites  have  been  around 
for  15  years  or  so,  the  number  charging 
for  access  remains  small. 

The  prev'ailing  argument  is  that 
readers  have  become  too  accustomed  to 
getting  their  news  for  free  online  —  and 
competition  from  other  free,  non-news- 
paper  sites  adds  to  the  pressure,  even  as 
newspapers’  Web  ad  revenue  drops. 
Many  editors  cite  these  factors  in  dis¬ 
missing  the  paid-Web  idea. 

Yet  more  and  more  publishers  are 
declaring  that  the  paid-Web  route  is 
the  way  to  go. 

Gordon  Crovitz,  former  publisher  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  co-founder 
of  Journali.sm  Online,  which  is  helping 
newspapers  transition  to  paid  content, 
claims  that  most  editors  he  meets  are  in 
favor  of  the  idea.  “The  model  that  most 
think  is  worthwhile  is  a  hybrid  of  free 
and  paid,”  he  says.  “For  most,  the  vast 
majority  would  continue  to  access  online 


without  a  payment.  But  the  challenge  is 
finding  what  you  would  charge  for.” 

The  trail  of  the  paid-Web  model  is 
strewTi  with  casualties  from  past 
attempts.  The  most  famous;  TimesSelect, 
The  New  York  Times’  pay  wall  that  went 
up  in  2005  and  fell  two  years  later,  even 
after  it  convinced  some  200,000  people 
to  sign  up  and  pay  a  monthly  fee  for  Web 
access  to  columnists,  video,  archives  and 
other  services.  Still,  that  hasn’t  stopped 
the  Times  from  surveying  readers  about 
what  model  they  might  like,  and  hinting 
that  it  may  look  to  charge  again  for  at 
least  some  content. 

“We  are  looking  at  a  bunch  of  things,” 
says  Deputy  Managing  Editor  Jonathan 
Landman.  “You  trv'  to  make  these  deci¬ 
sions  as  rigorously  as  you  can.  Trying  to 
break  down  Internet  pricing  and  place  a 
dollar  value  is  not  a  constant  thing. 

"When  we  did  TimesSelect,  we  put  a 


While  Its  previous  experiment  in  charging  for  Green  Bay  Packers  news 
and  content  didn’t  garner  the  revenue  it  could  have.  Green  Bay  Press- 
Gazette  Executive  Editor  John  Dye  says  such  content  remains  sellable. 


value  on  those  things,”  he  adds.  "Was  the 
v  alue  50  bucks  a  year?  I  don’t  know. 

How  do  you  balance  those  things  with 
advertising?  They  are  two  potential 
sources  of  revenue.” 

When  asked  which  items  would  be 
most  valuable  as  chargeable  content. 
Landman  says,  “loosely  speaking,  there  is 
a  lot  of  competition  for  business. 

Business  stuff  is  valuable  for  us,  certain 
arts  are  valuable  for  advertising.  Those 
are  issues  that  have  to  be  decided.  I  don’t 
have  the  answers  today.” 

Another  mistake  has  been  walling  off 
some  sports  coverage  within  a  paid  site. 
Both  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  the 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette  tried 
hosting  paid  sites  for  coverage  of  their 
respective  NFL  teams  years  ago,  but  both 
were  eventually  spiked  due  to  lack  of 
revenue.  “It  became  more  and  more 


difficult  to  maintain  two  sites,”  says 
Press-Gazette  E.xecutive  Editor  John  Dye, 
who  adds  that  a  free  Packers  page  was 
also  in  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  paid 
site.  “We  did  not  think  it  was  serving 
the  purpose  it  should.” 

Still,  both  Dye  and  Morning  News 
editor  Mong  say  paid  content  is  viable, 
even  for  sports,  but  it  requires  a  different 
plan  beyond  focusing  on  one  team.  They 
admit  they  don’t  have  i  clear  idea  what’s 
ne.xt.  “Local  sports  is  huge,”  Mong  says. 
Adds  Dye;  “We  have  a  strong  following 
on  our  Web  page  for  local  news  and 
Packer  new  s.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  trial 
and  error.” 

Databases,  local  reporting  key 

While  few'  editors  will  disclose  any  spe¬ 
cific  plans  yet  for  charging  on  the  Web, 
most  cite  “news  you  can’t  get  anywhere 
else”  as  the  elusive  element  they’d  place 
behind  a  pay  wall. 
That  includes  local 
sports,  community 
news,  exclusives, 
breaking  news, 
and  investigative 
projects.  Others- 
say  that  Web-only 
(  staples  such  as 
’  blogs,  pages  of  data, 
^  documents  and 
statistics,  and  video 
are  also  key. 

“There  may  be  an 
area  of  content  that 
is  breaking  news  and 
service,”  says  Jim 

-n  Packers  news 

^e.  Green  Bay  Press-  „  ,  ,  ■ 

:ent  remains  sellable.  Star-I  edger  m 

Newark,  N.J.  “By 
that  I  mean  specialized  data,  material 
that  a  Web  site  creates  and  would  be  very 
hard  to  duplicate  [elsewhere].” 

Willse  cites  market-profile  data  like 
local  real  estate  figures,  school  test 
scores,  demographics  and  financial 
information.  The  Star-Ledger  has  long 
received  praise  and  interest  for  its 
annual  School  Report  Card  that  provides 
test  scores  and  graduation  rates  for  each 
public  school  in  the  state. 

“There  might  be  something  in  prep 
sports  where  the  basic  coverage  of  a 
game,  box  score  and  blogging  are  free,” 
he  adds.  “But  a  higher  level  of  [paid] 
content  allows  the  user  sophisticated 
manipulation  of  data.” 

Rex  Smith,  editor  of  the  Times  Union 
in  Albany,  N.Y.,  also  views  such  facts  and 
figures  as  a  potential  revenue  source. 
“Ever>’body  is  putting  this  good  data 
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Why  two  editors  keep  their  eyes  on  the  ‘prize:  print 


But  Bushee  is  not  averse  to  a  paid- 
Web  strategy  if  it  doesn’t  discount 
the  value  of  the  print  edition,  and  if  it 
can  actually  bring  in  paid  Web  readers. 

“All  of  that  is  up 
for  discussion  now,” 
he  says.  “The  key 
is  that  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  a  big 
newsroom  have  to 
be  supported.” 

Another  veteran, 
Dennis  Ryerson, 


Editors  Ward  Bushee,  left,  and 
Dennis  Ryerson  believe  in  added 
value  in  ink-on-paper  editions. 


editor  of  The 
Indianapolis  Star, 
sees  little  payoff  for 
paid  online  content 
right  now,  and  a  need  to  make  the 
print  product  more  valuable.  “People 
get  a  really  good  deal  in  print  for  what 
we  are  already  offering,”  he  says.  “I 
increasingly  wonder  if  it  is  good 
strategy  to  put  the  [print]  newspaper 
online.  I  hear  from  readers  that  they 
subscribe  to  the  paper  —  and  their 
neighbor  reads  it  online  for  free.  We 
have  to  have  active  Web  sites  and 
breaking  news  has  to  be  part  of  it. 

But  maybe  we  should  look  at  doing 
something  different  online.  What  we 
are  doing  now  isn’t  working.” 

—  Joe  Strupp 


together,”  he  says,  citing  his  paper’s 
salary  information  on  .state  employees. 

“I  would  think  if  you  have  a  good  data¬ 
base,  that  is  a  place  you  would  turn  to.” 
Robbins  in  St.  Louis  echoes  that  view, 
adding,  “Databases  would  have  a  great 
opportunity:  information  that  is  not 
readily  available.” 

Smith  considers  the  Times  Unions 
state  politics  blog,  “Capitol  Confidential,” 
as  another  option.  “It  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  blog,”  he  says.  “That  would  be  the 
most  logical  place  to  start  [charging]. 
Nobody  has  the  reporting  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  in  covering  your  community.” 
The  paper’s  other  blogs  on  the  local 
restaurant  scene  and  other  lifestyle  issues 
also  get  huge  traffic,  he  adds:  “They  are 
popular  enough  that  people  would  pay  a 
little  something  for  it.” 

But  what  is  that  “little  something”? 

1 1  Few  editors  would  commit  to  a  specific 

I  price  or  formula. 

In  another  state  capital,  St.  Paul, 

Minn.,  Editor  Thom  Fladung  of  the 
I  Pioneer  Press  says  there’s  so  much 
competing  statehouse  coverage  in  his 
region  that  any  related  paid  Web  content 
would  have  to  include  an  exclusive 
element  or  in-depth  reporting  to  stand 
out:  “Politics  is  very  big  here,  that  is 
something  I  would  tr\'.  But  there  is  the 
exclusivity.”  He  cites  online  community 
discussions  or  interactiv^e  features  as 
other  pay  candidates,  but  adds  that  local 

I I  news  can  be  the  best  content  to  sell: 

! '  “Newspapers,  even  in  our  diminished 
state,  are  the  only  ones  with  a  lot  of 
reporters  in  a  lot  of  places.” 

Fladung  believes  that  a  pay-one-price 
plan  is  probably  not  workable,  given  the 
different  online  offerings  and  readers’ 
varying  Web  habits.  “The  model  I’ve  .seen 
that  most  intrigues  me  is  when  it  is 
tiered,”  he  explains.  “You  pay  the  more 
you  use  it,  and  [print]  subscribers  get  it 
for  free.” 

Across  the  Mississippi  River  at  the 
Star  Tribune  in  Minneapolis,  Editor 
Nancy  Barnes  excludes  breaking  news 
from  the  paid  discussion.  “There  are  too 
many  sources  for  it,”  she  says,  adding 
that  such  stories  “need  to  be  free.”  She 
cites  several  exclusive  types  of  stories 
that  could  be  posted  on  a  pay-only  basis, 
from  interviews  to  investigative  series  — 
“content  that  doesn’t  make  it  to  the  Web 
sites  of  competitors,”  she  adds.  “We’d 
w  ant  to  rew  ard  the  people  who  would  be 
paying.” 

Editors  at  two  major  metros.  The 
Washington  Post  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  were  mum  about  any  plans 


WITH  ALL  THE  FOCUS  ON 

expanding  online  ofiferings 
and  figuring  out  how  to 
make  that  investment  pay,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle 
Editor  Ward  Bushee 
offers  another  view: 

One  way  to  boost 
revenue,  he  says,  is 
by  placing  more 
exclusive  content 
in  the  print  edition. 

Bushee  started  with 
a  new  column  by 
former  editor  Phil 
Bronstein,  which 
began  running 
Mondays  in  July,  but  only  in  print. 

“It  does  not  appear  that  a  Web  site 
can  support  a  robust  newsroom,”  he 
says  of  the  charging-online  strategy.  “It 
may  involve  pay-per-view  or  holding 
off  putting  content  online  that  gives 
the  print  model  a  unique  element.” 

If  newspapers  give  print  readers 
something  they  can’t  get  online,  they 
can  better  sell  the  print  product, 

Bushee  adds.  “You  are  going  to  see 
more  of  them  being  more  aggressive 
on  subscriber  pricing,”  he  claims.  “The 
customer  will  be  asked  to  pay  more  to 
have  a  print  subscription.” 

to  charge  for  their  sites. 

L.A.  Times  Editor  Russ  Stanton 
declined  to  comment,  while  the  Post’s 
Managing  Editor  Liz  Spayd  would  only 
say,  “we  are  looking  at  various  paid 
models.”  She  does  admit,  how'ever,  that  ! 
charging  for  some  of  the  paper’s  exclusive 
online  content  is  a  likely  move:  “If  we 
don’t  figure  out  how'  to  change  the 
economic  model,  we  will  be  in  a  financially 
difficult  place.  If  we  had  the  answers,  we 
would  have  started  it  by  now.” 

Premium  coverage,  at  a  price  \ 

For  Ron  Royhab,  executive  editor  of  | 
The  Blade  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  charging  on 
the  Web  has  been  a  necessity  going  back 
to  the  first  days  of  his  site.  But  even  he 
admits  hesitancy  about  exactly  how  to  do 
it.  “I  was  one  of  the  editors  early  on  that  i 
vv'ould  bring  this  up  —  that  editors  were 
giving  it  away,”  he  recalls.  “We  should  be 
able  to  charge  a  reasonable  price  for  a 
person  to  view  the  paper  online  as  it  is 
in  print.” 

When  asked  about  his  current  plans. 


Royhab  says,  “We  are  in  the  planning 
stages  —  we  need  to  come  to  a  decision 
on  how  we  are  going  to  do  it.  It  will 
become  the  norm.”  He  also  declines  to 
speculate  on  which  online  elements 
would  be  more  valuable. 

Stan  Tiner,  executive  editor  of  The  Sun  » 
Herald  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  makes  no  bones  ^ 
about  the  value  of  the  online  product,  3 
bragging  that  his  paper  is  the  top  news  5 
source  for  his  circulation  area.  “We  ” 

probably  provide  90%  of  the  information  j 
that  is  consumed  from  this  part  of  the  » 
world,”  he  says,  adding  that  print  readers  * 
often  ask  him,  “why  are  you  giving  it  J 
away  on  the  Web?”  * 

While  specific  plans  are  yet  to  be  3 

unveiled  at  Tiner’s  paper,  he  contends  p 
local  news  and  in-depth  reporting  could  o 
prompt  a  pay-per-view'  t>pe  of  charge.  “I  ^ 
would  worry  a  little  bit  about  making  it  a  » 
complicated  menu,”  he  says.  “Say  if  you  I 
wanted  to  buy  any  of  the  Su  n  Herald  j 

Web  site,  you  can  buy  all  of  it  or  a  small  = 
chunk  of  it.”  He  cites  an  example  of  a  big  t 
story  such  as  a  major  crime  or  tragedy:  i 


■ 
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“You  could  go  in  every  day  and  pay,  say, 
50  cents  [for  all  of  the  paper’s  content], 
or  break  it  off  and  buy  everything  on 
[one]  storj’  for  less.  You  could  just  get 
all  of  the  coverage  of  that  story.” 

In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Editor  Karen 
Magnuson  of  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  sees  a  similar  appetite  for 
local  news  in  her  market. 

“I  think  paid  would  work  in  a  place 
like  Rochester  because  we  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  site  for  news  junkies,”  she  says.  “It 
would  focus  on  the  news  of  the  day  and 
special  enterprise,  or  watchdog  enter¬ 
prise,  and  even  profiles  of  people  our 
readers  would  enjoy  going  deeper  on.” 
She  adds  that  community  involvement 
beyond  just  leaving  comments  could 
draw  paid  users. 

Magnuson  believes  the  use  of  two  Web 
sites,  one  paid  and  one  free,  could  work; 
“It  would  be  a  separate  Web  site  —that 
would  be  interesting  to  experiment  with. 
Lots  of  local  information,  data,  and  if 
people  have  a  topic  they  w  ant  to  go 
deeper  on,  especially  things  like  business, 
they  go  behind  a  pay  wall.” 

At  Greenii'ich  Time  and  The  Advocate 
in  Stamford,  two  Hearst  Connecticut 
papers  overseen  by  Editor  David 
McCumber,  the  task  is  to  provide  worthy 
content  to  both  print  and  the  Web,  and 
often  exclusive  to  either  platform.  One 
paid  Web  option,  he  says,  is  “when  w  e 
go  deep  on  a  subject.  Evervthing  from 
databases  to  extra  levels  of  information 
on  a  storv’  —  tiered  levels  of  information 
might  be  worth  charging  for.  What  is 
clear  is  that  we  want  a  very  distinct 
offering  of  content  on  the  Web  from 
what  we  put  ir.  print.” 

McCumber,  a  former  managing  editor 
at  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  says  he 
adds  himself  to  the  list  of  editors  w  ho  see 
local  news  as  a  premium  product,  as  well 
as  “blogs,  for  sure”  and  data:  “It  is  a  real 
growth  area  where  we  haven’t  even 
scratched  the  surface.”  Another  local 
area  of  opportunity  is  high  school  and 
other  local  sports,  McCumber  contends. 
“Preps  are  huge,  and  I  think  there  is  an 
emerging  strategy  about  that,”  he  claims. 

Editor  Margaret  Sullivan  of  The 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News  points  to  the 
e.xclusivity  element  when  asked  what 
she  would  charge  for  online.  “It  is  what 
people  can’t  get  anyplace  else,”  she 
declares.  “That  is  our  specialty,  our 
franchise  and  that  could  be  anything 
from  the  investigative  project  that  took 
six  months  to  report  to  the  high  school 
sports  agate.”  She  also  sees  a  pay  model 
that  would  require  a  total  access  fee  as 


the  most  likely  to  work,  if  any. 

At  The  Miami  Herald,  however. 
Executive  Editor  Anders  Gyllenhaal  sees 
mobile  devices  as  pay-for-content  guinea 
pigs.  The  paper  is  about  to  roll  out  a 
paid  service  for  Miami  Dolphins  content 
through  wireless  devices.  “Premium 
sports  coverage  seems  to  have  real  value,” 
he  says.  “We  get  people  all  the  time  who 
say  they  would  love  to  contribute  more 
than  the  price  of  the  paper  to  support 
it.  And  mobile  news  pieces  have  been 
established  as  things  people  will  pay  for. 
They  get  used  to  it,  and  it  is  something 
they  will  accept.” 

Gyllenhaal  also  promotes  the  database 
idea,  along  with  additional  content  on 
major  stories  or  issues  as  pay  options. 
“We  have  looked  at  a  lot  of  project  work 
that  goes  beyond  what  is  in  the  paper,” 
he  adds,  referring  to  investigations  and 
series.  “They  have  great  value.” 

Not  everyone  is  convinced 

But  Jim  Witt,  executive  editor  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram,  says  a 
paid  Web  model  may  not  work  because 
there’s  so  much  similar  content  online 
that’s  free,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  his 


reporters:  “The  Cowboys  are  our  No.  1 
traffic  driver  because  we  get  a  lot  of  traffic 
for  them  from  out  of  state.  If  we  charged, 
there  is  so  much  other  Cowboy  stuff  [out 
there]  that  it  might  turn  to  zero.” 

Other  areas,  such  as  investigative 
work  or  columnists,  likewise  seem  like 
dead  ends.  “I  can’t  see  anyone  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  see  our  investigative  w  ork,”  Witt 
claims.  “No  one  does  it  often  enough  to 
subscribe  for  it.  Other  investigative  Web 
sites  like  ProPublica  are  popping  up, 
and  it  doesn’t  get  as  many  hits  as  other 
things.” 

The  whole  idea  of  charging  for  the* 

Web  “is  delusional,”  declares  Janet  Coats, 
editor  of  The  Tampa  Tribune..  “People 
have  lost  their  minds.  They  need  to  have 
a  cold  cloth  on  their  heads  and  go  lay 
down  for  a  while.” 

For  Coats,  a  more  aggressive  approach 
to  getting  online  ad  revenue  is  the 
answer:  “We  have  spent  15  years  in  this 
industry  getting  newsrooms  to  change. 

By  God,  they  have  changed.  How  much 
have  things  changed  on  the  ad  side?”  @ 

Visit  www.edjtorafldpublisher.com/ 
adcirc  for  daily  breaking  news  reports. 
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Revenue  decline  has  even  hit  the  Web.  Will  newspapers  finally  get  their  act  together? 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


R  charted  double-digit  growth  every  year,  and  still  curved 
upward?  It  seems  like  only  yesterday.  As  print  revenue 
declined,  fear  not,  newspaper  executives 
said  —  we’re  concentrating  on  growing 
digital  revenue  to  make  up  the  loss.  The  numbers 
backed  them  up  until  Q2  2008,  when  online 
revenue  growth  officially  reversed.  Now,  that  line  is 
accelerating  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  recession  plays  a  large  part  in  the  downturn.  It’s  a  mistake, 
however,  to  think  it’s  the  only  reason.  In  hindsight,  it’s  foolish  to  have 
thought  newspaper  executives  were  really  throwing  all  their  muscle 
behind  digital  in  the  past  decade.  And  it’s  a  mistake  to  think  the  well 
for  online  ad  dollars  has  run  dr>',  obviating  the  recent  arguments  for 
paid  content  that  have  been  dominating  the  conversation. 


EMEMBER 


ADVERTISING  REVENUE 


MAKING  ONLINE  PAY 
Part  Two 


“The  industry  needs  to  turn  its 
attention  back  to  advertising,”  says  Ken 
Doctor,  an  affiliate  analyst  at  Outsell 
Research  and  author  of  the  blog  Content 
Bridges.  “It  has  long  been  what  has 
sustained  the  American  press,  and  it’s 
an  important  revenue 
source  going  forward. 

“With  online  revenue 
flagging  as  much  as  it  has, 
attention  has  been  turned 
and  diverted,”  he  adds.  “If 
advertisers  aren’t  going  to  save  us  online, 
maybe  the  readers  will  save  us  online. 
Even  if  [paid  content]  worked,  it  adds 
only  a  small  revenue  stream.” 

Consider  that  online  revenue  at  news¬ 
papers  is  down  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  online  revenue  in  general.  The  NAA 
reported  that  in  Ql  of  this  year,  online 
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advertising  revenue  at  newspapers 
decreased  13.4%  to  $696  million  year- 
over-year.  For  the  same  quarter,  the 
Interactive  Advertising  Bureau  and 
PricewaterhouseCoopers  said  that  overall 
Internet  advertising  revenue  dropped 
5%  to  $5.5  billion. 

For  newspapers,  that  decline  can  be 
attributed  to  two  major  factors:  relying 
too  heavily  on  classified  advertising  to 
boost  revenue,  and  the  addition  of 
display  ad  space  gumming  up  inventorv' 
—  and  worse,  driving  down  the  costs  of 
the  ads  that  do  get  sold. 

Lauren  Rich  Fine,  a  former  newspaper 
analyst  and  currently  practitioner  in 
residence  with  the  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  at  Kent  State 
University,  says  newspapers  have  the 
traffic  and  the  brand  is  very  credible,  but 
“It’s  strange  they  still  don’t  know'  how 
to  sell  it.” 

New'spapers  “never 
really  had  their  eyes 
on  online  ad  revenue 
in  the  first  place,”  says 
Mark  Potts,  author 
of  the  Recovering 
Journalist  blog  and 
CEO  of  GrowthSpur, 
which  helps  hyperlocal 
and  community’  sites 
generate  revenue.  “It 
was  supplemental  to 
print,  and  rarely  had 
its  ow'ii  distinct  strategy. 

I  think  newspapers 
never  took  it  seriously 
enough  or  got  around 
it  the  right  way.  They 
got  caught  up  pursuing 
traditional  advertisers 
online.” 

That  was  fine  when  those  traditional 
advertisers,  especially  those  in  the 
classified  category,  were  happy  to  buy 
online  ads  as  part  of  a  bundled  package. 
Then  the  huge  plunge  in  classified 
revenue  occurred  in  2007,  and  the 
slowdown  in  online  revenue  growth 
followed  shortly  thereafter. 

Shawn  Riegsecker,  president  and  CEO 
of  Centro,  which  helps  buy  and  sell 
online  advertising,  says,  “I  think  it’s 
really  important  to  know  that  classified 
revenue  is  what’s  dragging  that  line 
down.”  He  estimates  that  roughly  70%  of 
digital  revenue  reported  by  newspapers 
is  classified.  Aggravating  this  problem: 
With  a  few  e.xceptions,  newspapers  don’t 
break  down  what  online  revenue  is  com¬ 
ing  from  classifieds.  In.stead,  e.xecutives 
tend  to  report  one  overarching  online 


revenue  number,  obscuring  other  cate¬ 
gories  that  could  be  rising,  Riegsecker 
notes.  "There  is  going  to  be  a  day  when 
you  are  going  to  lose”  classified  revenue, 
he  adds,  as  it’s  exposed  to  technological 
changes  and  economic  cycles  —  “and 
you’re  going  to  mask  a  really  good  story.” 

New  ways  of  selling,  targeting 

Rusty  Coats’  mission  is  to  reduce  that 
70%  slice  for  classified.  The  vice  president  i 
of  content/marketing  for  E.W.  Scripps’  < 
newspaper  division  sayS  so  far  this  year  at  i 
his  company  that  ratio  is  more  like  40%  j 
classified  to  60%  pure-play. 

Coats  admits  that  the  industry  has  had 
what  he  refers  to  as  an  “adult  moment,” 
an  epiphany  of  sorts:  “We,  like  all  media 
companies,  have  declared  ourselves 
successful  and  profitable  in  online  sales 
long  ago.  But  that  was  on  the  back  of 
classified  advertising.  We  really  haven’t 


been  selling  [online]  in  the  last  10  years.” 
About  18  months  ago,  he  adds,  that 
began  to  change. 

At  Scripps,  that  change  means  taking  a 
different  approach  to  selling  and  target¬ 
ing  advertising.  It  boils  dowm  to  one 
simple  question  posed  to  current  and 
prospective  advertisers:  Who  do  you 
want  to  reach? 

"On  the  training  front,  they  are 
selling  audience,  and  not  product,”  says 
Coats.  The  movement  is  away  from,  for 
example,  pushing  a  quarter-page  print 
ad  to  an  auto  dealer,  and  toward  selling 
that  auto  dealer  to  a  group  of  people 
Interested  in  buj'ing  trucks. 

It’s  essentially  the  opposite  approach  of 
what  Coats  calls  the  “show  up  and  throw 
up”  strategy,  where  a  salesperson  rattles 
off  a  list  of  special  sections,  guides,  and 
mobile  coupons  before  even  asking:  Who 


do  you  want  to  reach?  Coats  says  the 
technique  is  based  on  w  hat  the  advertis¬ 
er  is  tiy-ing  to  accomplish,  versus  “what 
product  we  are  going  to  force  dow'n  their 
throat  this  week.” 

Then  again,  many  papers  haven’t 
maximized  the  amount  of  ads  to  be 
gained  from  small  and  medium-sized 
local  businesses  right  in  their  backyard. 
“The  biggest  issue  for  newspapers  to  be 
successful  is  they  need  to  attract  local,” 
says  Fine.  “It  has  to  start  somewhere. 

The  numbers  are  small,  but  they  should 
do  a  better  job  as  the  local  [ad]  network 
in  the  community.” 

Coats  says  there’s  a  lot  of  talk  about 
smaller  advertisers  turning  to  Google’s 
AdSense  program,  but  in  reality  many 
smaller  advertisers  don’t.  They  are  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  to  help  nav’igate  online 
advertising,  he  adds,  an  opportunitv'  that 
lends  itself  to  newspapers:  “We  become 
more  of  an  agency.  We 
call  it  aspirin:  We  help 
them  make  their 
headache  go  away.” 

He  describes  sales¬ 
people  in  two  different 
ways,  apologizing  for 
what  he  says  may  sound 
“pedantic”  to  sales 
professionals  in  other 
fields.  There  are 
“hunters”  —  those  who 
go  out  and  catch  clients 
—  and  “farmers,”  who 
cultivate  and  grow  their 
clients.  Newspapers, 
he  says,  tend  to  employ 
salespeople  who  are 
more  suited  as  farmers, 
but  that’s  not  going  to 
net  new  advertisers.  Scripps  wants  the 
hunters,  and  is  retraining  its  force  in  the 
art  of  acquisition.  When  Scripps  holds 
sales  blitzes  for  online  advertising,  for 
example,  roughly  80%  to  90%  of  the 
advertisers  obtained  are  new  business. 

Getting  BT  to  work  for  you 

Also  helping  to  push  up  online  ad 
revenue  is  the  Yahoo  partnership, 
which  extends  local  market  reach  and 
equips  newspapers  with  behavioral 
targeted  (BT)  advertising.  One  aspect 
of  the  partnership  allows  newspapers  to 
sell  Yahoo’s  local  inventory  as  well  as 
their  own  using  Yahoo’s  ad-serving 
platform  APT. 

While  newspapers  have  great  overall 
market  reach  w  hen  print  and  online  are 
combined,  that  diminishes  when  only  the 
paper’s  Web  site  is  considered.  So  when  a 


A  FIVE-YEAR  LOOK  AT  INTERNET 
ADVERTISING  REVENUE  GROWTH 

($  in  billions) 


Internet  ad  revenue  growth  ■  Newspaper  online  ad  revenue  growth 


Source:  Interactive  Advertising  Bureau,  Pricewaterhouse  Coopers,  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
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Could  pa)  walls  actually  do  harm  to  ad  rates? 

As  MORE  NEWSPAPERS  BEGIN  that  oncc  had  10,000  readers  is  put 

to  experiment  with  putting  behind  a  pay  wall,  traffic  drops  to 

content  behind  a  pay  wall,  will  2,000.  That  site  then  needs  to  raise 

j  I  they  be  able  to  gain  revenue  by  charging  its  CPM  considerably  to  keep  ad 

I  premium  rates  for  those  premium  revenue  stable  in  that  section.  “The 

i  j  eyeballs,  or  will  the  (likely)  overall  notion  is  that  the  site  would  probably 

j  i  traffic  declines  set  back  online  advertis-  lose  more  in  ad  revenue  —  assuming  it 

i  j  ing  for  good?  is  selling  out  that  inventory  at  all  — 

I  j  Consider  The  New  York  Times’  experi-  then  gain  back  in  reader  payments,” 

I  ment.  Vivian  Schiller,  CEO  of  National  says  Doctor. 

I  Public  Radio  and  former  NYTimes.com  Several  publishers  privately  told  Alan 
I  j  senior  vice  president  and  general  man-  Mutter,  the  man  behind  Reflections  of  a 

i  ager,  recalled  for  Newsweek.com  in  July  Newsosaur  and  ViewPass,  that  they  fear 

j  j  some  of  the  reasons  why  TimesSelect  losing  up  to  75%  of  their  traffic  if  they 

1 1  didn’t  work.  The  number  of  people  who  started  charging  for  content  in  earnest. 

!  i  coughed  up  money  to  access  columnists.  The  founders  of  Journalism  Online  — 

I  i .  video  and  other  features  nut  behind  the  Steven  Brill,  Gordon  Crovitz  and  Leo 

When  traffic  drops,  a  site  “would 
probably  lose  more  in  ad  revenue, 
then  gain  it  back  in  reader  pay¬ 
ments.”  —  KEH  DOCTOR/Affiliate  Analyst,  Outsell  Inc. 


!  .  pay  wall  —  about  225,000  who  paid 
!  $50  a  year  —  exceeded  executives’ 

I  expectations  (subscribers  to  the  print 
edition  had  free  access).  “But  guess 
i  what,  that’s  [only]  $10  million,”  she 
I  j  said.  Even  if  one  million  paid  $50,  that’s 
j  j  still  only  $50  million  a  year  for  a  paper 
j  I  of  the  Times’  size  —  and,  she  added,  “It’s 
I  i  going  to  kill  your  advertising  base.” 

; !  Ad  rates  for  the  Web  are  determined 

]  1 

I  i  by  the  number  of  eyeballs  (or  clicks, 

I  depiending  on  the  type  of  ad). 

I  GrowthSpur.com  CEO  Mark  Potts  says 
:  I  that  in  theory,  however,  Web  sites  that 
I  i  adopt  some  sort  of  pay  strategy  should 
!  I  be  able  to  raise  their  CPMs  because  the 

I  j  audience  might  be  more  elite,  given 

I I  their  willingness  to  pay.  NYTimes.com 

i  i  on  average  has  around  17  million  uniques 
1 1  per  month,  so  the  225,000  people 
!  j  willing  to  subscribe  is  a  tiny  fraction  — 
j  i  roughly  1%  —  of  the  overall  audience, 
j ;  What  advocates  of  paid  content  don’t 

I  get,  Potts  says,  is,  “You  have  dropped 

i  j  your  audience  potential”  when  pay  walls 

I I  are  erected.  “The  problem  I  have  with 
i  i  paid  content  is  that  it  presumes  it  has 
j  i  exhausted  every  other  way  to  make 

I  money  on  advertising.  We’ve  barely 
1 1  scratched  the  surface!” 

I !  Content  Bridges’  Ken  Doctor  agrees. 

;  I  He  offers  a  hypothetical  example  of  a 
I  i  site  with  one  specific  section  that  nets 
I  i  an  audience  of  10,000  per  day  and  a 

!  i  $5  CPM.  When  content  in  that  section 

!i 


Hindery  Jr.  —  are  much  more  bullish. 
Their  company,  which  has  signed  more 
than  170  dailies,  all  of  them  unnamed, 
intends  to  offer  newspapers  and  other 
content  providers  an  array  of  tools, 
including  a  micropayment  option. 
Journalism  Online  doesn’t  advocate 
putting  everything  behind  a  pay  wall, 
just  specific  content  that  can  be 
monetized. 

Newspapers  can  have  it  both  ways. 
Brill  &  Co.  contend,  debunking  what 
they  call  the  “either-or  myth”  when  it 
comes  to  charging.  By  their  calcula¬ 
tions,  pafiers  can  keep  88%  of  their  page 
views  and  91%  of  their  ad  revenue  with 
some  kind  of  paid-content  strategy. 

Advertisers,  though,  are  still  looking 
for  strong  audience  numbers.  Julie 
Weitzner,  vice  president  of  media  at  the 
online  agency  Razorfish,  says  she 
understands  why  content  providers  — 
even  publishers  and  broadcasters  —  are 
looking  to  charge  for  content;  “When 
users  pay  for  premium  content,  it 
definitely  reflects  well  on  both  the 
quality  of  the  audience  and  the  site 
itself.  Theoretically,  a  site  that  requires 
pajTnent  will  have  a  smaller  but  more 
qualified  audience.  The  trade-off  for  the 
site  is  how  the  traffic  will  impact 
[newspapers’]  overall  ability  to  mone¬ 
tize  the  site  through  a  combination  of 
subscription  fees  and  ad  revenues.” 

—  Jennifer  Saba 


new'spaper  site  might  reach,  say,  15%  of 
the  market,  that’s  not  going  to  do  much 
for  selling  BT  ads.  When  Yahoo’s  local 
channel  is  added,  however,  that  market 
reach  mushrooms  to  an  average  of 
about  70%.  The  success  of  behavioral 
advertising  hinges  partly  on  the  size  of 
the  demographic  segments  delivered. 

“You  cannot  do  BT  based  on  a  12% 
market  share,”  says  Coats,  offering  an 
example  of  an  advertiser  looking  to  reach 
young  women  interested  in  fitness.  “If 
I  cut  that  in  half  to  just  women,  I’m 
down  to  6%.  If  I  cut  it  to  women  under 
30,  I’m  down  to  1%.  If  I  cut  it  down  to 
women  under  30  who  are  interested  in 
fitness,  you  get  my  sister.” 

Why  care  about  BT  in  the  first  place? 

It  increases  the  price  that  newspapers 
can  fetch  for  an  ad,  and  it  makes  that  ad 
more  effective  since  its  audience  is  highly 
targeted.  At  Scripps,  CPMs  for  BT  ads 
command  two  to  three  times  as  much  as 
display  ad  CPMs,  which  are  priced 
aggressively  to  begin  with,  Coats  says. 

Julie  Weitzner,  vice  president  of  media 
at  the  online  agency  Razorfish,  says 
that  while  BT  is  promising,  there  is 
still  very  little  post-purchase  verification 
that  the  parameters  were  adhered  to 
in  the  buy. 

Yahoo’s  additional  inventory  also  offers 
new'  opportunities.  Coats  figures  that  hy 
selling,  at  minimum,  23%  of  Yahoo’s 
inventory  at  the  local  level,  it  can  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  classified  advertising: 
“It’s  not  anything  really  truly  heroic,”  he 
says.  “It’s  23%  of  what’s  out  there.  Once 
you  see  that  would  make  up  the  gap,  it 
changes  your  perception.  It  takes  you  out 
of  the  conversation  —  ‘I’m  going  to  stare 
into  my  open  grave  and  weep’  —  some¬ 
thing  the  industry'  loves  to  do.  This  is 
possible.  This  is  solvable.  All  it  takes  is 
execution.” 

Breaking  it  all  out 

The  McClatchy  Co.  deserves  recogni¬ 
tion  for  being  one  of  the  few'  companies 
still  hammering  home  the  advances  it 
makes  in  online  ad  revenue.  Even  so,  for 
Q2,  McClatchy  announced  that  digital 
advertising  slipped  2.9%  year-over-year. 
But  it  helpfully  broke  out  those  numbers, 
revealing  just  how  much  classified, 
specifically  employment,  had  fallen. 

Stripping  out  just  online  help-wanted, 
McClatchy ’s  online  revenue  grew'  a 
remarkable  24.7%.  What’s  equally 
stunning  is  that  given  the  company’s  real 
estate  and  automotive  exposure,  those 
categories  didn’t  experience  a  dramatic 
plunge  online.  Online  auto  was  dow'n 
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3.1%,  while  online  real  estate  declined 
2.4%.  As  of  Q2,  online  revenue  repre¬ 
sented  16.5%  of  total  advertising,  up 
from  11.8%  in  Q2  2008.  McClatchy  is 
getting  a  $20  CPM  for  Yahoo  BT  ads, 
versus  a  $12  CPM  for  regular  display. 

Christian  Hendricks,  McClatchy  s  vice 
president/interactive  media,  says  that 
online-only  revenue  represents  45%  of 
total  online  revenue.  He  attributes  the 
growth  of  share  to  the  company’s  focus 
on  selling  display  ads,  including  Yahoo’s 
local  inventory  on  the  APT  platform  — 
which  McClatchy  began  using  in 
January  and  is  still  rolling  out  across  its 
properties  —  and  its  other  channels  like 
CareerBuilder,  Cars.com,  and 
Apartments.com.  “I  believe  we  are  the 
only  company  positioned  this  way,”  he 
says,  noting  that  Tribune  and  Gannett  — 
which  are  partners  in  CareerBuilder, 
Cars.com  and  Apartments.com  —  are 
not  part  of  the  Yahoo  consortium. 

The  company  is  shying  away  from 
upsells  and  bundles.  When  McClatchy 
reports  print  revenue  and  online-only 
revenue,  bundled  ads  are  included  in 
the  online-only  revenue  line.  Hendricks 
confirms,  however,  the  growth  of  online- 
only  revenue  is  not  a  shell  game  in  which 
the  company  just  allocates  different 
portions  of  bundled  buys  to  online  from 
quarter  to  quarter  to  show  growth. 

In  bundled  ad  buys,  the  online  rate  is 
fi.xed.  So,  for  example,  if  someone  buys  a 
$1,000  print  and  online  package,  $800 
might  go  to  print  while  $200  goes  to 
online.  That  online  rate  card  applies  to 
a  $500  bundled  package  where  $300  is 
for  print  and  $200  is  for  online.  About 
20%  of  McClatchy ’s  online  revenue  is 
from  bundled  buys. 

McClatchy  also  makes  a  distinction 
between  upsells  and  bundled  buys. 
Upsells  occur,  Hendricks  says,  w'hen  an 
advertiser  interested  in  buving  a  print  ad 
is  offered  the  opportunity  to  purchase  an 
online  one  as  well  for  an  additional  X 
dollar  amount.  Upsold  ads  make  up  35% 
of  McClatchy ’s  online  revenue. 

And  w'hat  about  classified?  Hendricks 
revealed  that  for  the  real  estate  category, 
52%  of  that  revenue  is  from  online-only. 
In  help  wanted,  38%  of  ad  revenue  is 
online-only. 

But  in  the  automotive  classified 
category',  80%  of  the  revenue  is  online- 
only.  "The  reliance  on  print  doesn’t 
matter  as  much  in  the  auto  category,” 
he  says,  considering  that  many  local  auto 
dealers  have  shut  dowm.  Losses  from 
dealer  closures  were  offset  by  extending 
new'  product  oft'erings  to  existing 


Cars.com  customers  and  taking  a  modest 
rate  increase  in  some  markets. 

Neic  opportunities  for  branding 

Kent  State’s  Fine  sees  an  upside  in 
all  this  turmoil.  “I  think  desperation  is 
moving  the  industry  forward,”  she  says. 

“I  think  newspapers  have  a  remarkable 
opportunity  because  of  the  quality  of  the 
demographic  they  dehver.  The  challenge 
is  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
inventory  that  grows  every  day  and  is 
devalued  because  of  the  quantity.  I  think 
the  burden  is  on  newspapers.  They  need 
to  be  more  creative.” 

That  means  moving  beyond  basic 
banner  ads,  says  Gordon  Borrell,  CEO  of 
Borrell  Associates.  That’s  one  factor,  he 
believes,  that  separates  new  spaper  Web 


sites  that  are  successful  from  those  that 
are  not.  It’s  more  about  video  advertising 
and  online  directories,  he  adds  —  acting 
as  a  service  to  advertisers  in  need  of  help. 

Creative  units  that  promote  branding 
can  drive  up  CPMs.  The  Internet  has 
traditionally  played  host  to  actionable  ads 
—  cost-per-clicks.  But  that’s  changing, 
says  Centro’s  Riegsecker.  About  65%  of 
ad  dollars  dedicated  to  branding  were 
spent  “offline.”  On  the  Web,  the  ratio  is 
70%  direct-response  to  30%  branding. 
As  more  people  go  online,  branding  ad 
dollars  will  follow,  he  says. 

“Brand  advertisers  want  to  be 
associated  with  respected  media  brands 
and  next  to  or  near  conte.xtually  relevant 
content  with  beautiful  advertising,” 
he  says.  "The  Web  was  not  built  as  a 
branding  medium. ...  But  there  is 
pressure  from  advertisers  wanting  to 
bring  those  dollars  to  the  Web.” 

That’s  what  spurred  the  Online 
Publishers  Association  (OPA)  to  intro¬ 
duce  three  new  ad  units:  the  fixed  panel, 
which  is  embedded  in  the  layout  and 
moves  as  the  user  scrolls  down  the  page; 
the  XXL  Box,  which  has  "page-turn” 
functionality  and  video  capability;  and 
the  pushdown,  which  opens  to  display 
the  advertisement  and  then  rolls  up  to 
the  top  of  the  page. 

The  New  York  Times,  USA  Today  and 
The  Washin^ifon  Post  are  OPA  members 
that  implemented  the  new  units  in 
July,  attracting  advertisers  like  Bank  of 


America,  Mercedes-Benz  and  Frito-Lay. 

“It’s  a  huge  opportunity  for  being  a 
great  branding  platform,”  says  OPA 
President  Pam  Horan.  “It  gives  them 
ways  to  think  about  connecting  with 
their  audiences  to  deliver  their  brand 
experiences  directly  on  the  pages  of 
the  sites.” 

Razorfish’s  Weitzner,  who  worked  on 
the  Mercedes-Benz  campaign  with  the 
new  ad  units,  says  that  the  newspaper 
sites  running  the  ads  are  high  in  quality 
and,  contextually  speaking,  a  good  envi¬ 
ronment  for  the  car.  For  the  Mercedes 
push,  the  client  was  looking  for  dominant 
“share  of  voice”  on  the  page  and  didn’t 
w  ant  the  clutter  of  other  ads  (the  online 
equivalent  of  taking  out  a  fiill-page  ad). 

QuadrantONE,  the  national  online  ‘ 


agency  backed  by  Tribune,  Hearst, 
Gannett  and  the  New  York  Times  Co., 
is  starting  to  get  the  attention  of  adver¬ 
tisers  who  previously  wouldn’t  give 
new  spapers  a  fleeting  glance.  “From  a 
traffic  standpoint,  the  audience  skews 
well  and  is  highly  engaged,  and  we 
have  been  able  to  attract  incremental 
advertisers”  —  especially  consumer 
packaged  goods  —  "that  wouldn’t  have 
considered  news-papers  in  the  past,”  says 
quadrantONE  CEO  Andy  Ellenthal. 

He  says  quadrantONE  “took  a  beating” 
on  CPMs  in  Ql  but  it’s  starting  to  spring 
back,  especially  the  ad  units  that  are 
considered  higher  in  value  such  as  rich 
media  and  .streaming  video.  “We  are 
getting  a  50%  premium  on  the  larger 
units,”  he  adds,  but  w  arns  that  at  least 
from  a  national-categoiy'  standpoint, 
many  sites  still  have  too  many  units  in 
general  —  which  drives  down  CPMs. 

The  opportunities  for  increasing  online 
ad  revenue  are  certainly  out  there, 
according  to  Coats.  “Basically,  one  of 
the  things  w’e  laugh  about  every  time  we 
see  that  forecast  number  that  online  ad 
revenue  is  going  to  decline,  is  it  assumes 
we  are  getting  100%  of  online  ad  revenue 
to  begin  with,”  he  says.  “It’s  about  stealing 
share.  We  are  all  scrapping  for  what’s  out 
there.  The  rew  ards  are  going  to  go  to 
those  who  are  the  most  tenacious.”  a 

Hear  the  “Fitz  &  Jen  ”  business  podcast  at 
www.editorandpublisher.co(n/podcasts 


“We  are  all  scrapping  for  what’s  out 
there.  The  rewards  are  going  to  go  to 
those  who  are  the  most  tenacious.” 

—  RUSTY  COATS/VP  of  Content/Marketing,  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 
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newspapers  as  they  w'ere  sitting  on  a 
mountain  of  debt  amassed  by  buying 
more  new'spapers  —  which  suddenly 
were  no  longer  generating  the  same  cash 
flow  as  ad  revenue  plunged.  “It  doubles 
up  an  already  complicated  situation,” 
Rizzo  adds.  “Now,  not  only  is  your 
revenue  shortfall  expanding,  but  the  cash 
you  have  available  to  pay  down  debt  is 
shrinking.  Newspapers  were  unfortu¬ 
nately  under-funded  at  exactly  the  time 
the  markets  blew  up.” 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


There’s  no  carefree  retirement  ahead  for  news- 
paper  companies.  Instead,  the  next  few  years  could  bring 
big  pension  plan  bills  that  will  further  strain  the  finances 
of  publishers  already  struggling  under  high  debt  that 
must  be  paid  from  slumping  revenue. 

While  the  debt  dragging  down  newspapers’  financial  performance 
is  understandably  getting  the  most  attention,  the  pension  obligations 
are  a  time  bomb  that  few  can  hear  ticking.  Most  are  now  underfund¬ 
ed,  hit  by  losses  from  2008’s  stock  market  slump.  The  New  York 

Times  Co.,  for  instance,  says  its  plan  lost  ■  fully  funded  in  the  next  seven  years. 

32%  of  its  value  in  2008.  The  McClatchy  The  Pension  Protection  Act  of  2006 

Co.  Treasurer  Elaine  Lintecum  says  her  applies  to  all  companies  that  offer  the 
company’s  plan  dropped  about  30%.  traditional  “defined  benefit”  pension  plan. 

Unlike  the  amount  of  long-term  debt  that  accumulates  money  and  pays  it  out 
newspapers  carry,  which  publicly  traded  in  set  amounts  when  an  employee 
chains  must  report  every  quarter,  pension  retires.  These  are  different  from  the 
obligations  are  calculated  and  reported  “defined  contribution”  401(k)  plans  that 
only  once  a  year.  “That’s  why,  for  a  lot  of  have  largely  replaced  them.  The  pension 
companies,  pension  under-funding  is  act  does  not  apply  to  401(k)  plans, 

on  the  back  burner,”  says  Jamie  Rizzo,  a  But  new  spapers  could  be  especially 
senior  director  at  Fitch  Ratings  who  spe-  squeezed  by  the  law'  for  several  reasons, 
cializes  in  analyzing  the  credit  situations  :  according  to  analysts  from  credit  ratings 
of  media  and  entertainment  companies.  firms  that  pay  the  closest  attention  to 
Until  fairly  recently,  the  “problem”  for  pension  obligations, 
many  newspaper  companies  was  not  that  First,  newspapers  are  suffering  from 
they  owed  a  lot  of  money  to  their  pen-  the  same  double  whammy  affecting  all 
sion  plans,  but  that  they  had  too  much  pension  plans,  which  topically  invest  in  a 

cash  idling  there.  Now',  some  new  spaper  conserv  ative  mix  of  stocks  and  bonds, 

plans  are  under-funded  by  hundreds  of  Share  prices  plummeted  in  2008  and 
millions  of  dollars  —  and  a  law  is  kicking  j  interest  rates  remained  low. 
in  that  will  foree  companies  to  become  But  on  top  of  that,  the  recession  hit 


The  shrinking  pool 

The  steep  cost-cutting  and  employee 
layoffs,  w  hich  allowed  many  chains  to 
sw'ing  back  to  profitability  by  this  spring 
despite  continued  weak  advertising, 
has  had  another  consequence  for  news¬ 
papers’  pension  obligations.  The  cuts 
have  created  a  situation  “similar  to  the 
Social  Security  problem:  a  shrinking  pool 
of  workers  supporting  a  large  pool  of 
retirees,”  Martin  Langeveld,  a  longtime 
newspaper  executive  w'ho  co-founded 
technologv'  company  CircLabs  Inc., 
w'rote  earlier  this  year  for  Nieman 
.lournalisqn  Lab. 

Compared  with  other  industries,  news¬ 
papers  run  up  bigger  pension  plan  bills 
because  they  have  large  workforces  with 
many  employees  represented  by  unions 
—  which  have  traditionally  demanded 
pension  plans  and  until  very  recently 
resisted  changing  retirement  benefits  to 
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401(k)  plans,  notes  Gimme  Credit 
analyst  Dave  Novosel.  Newspaper 
industry  pension  liabilities  are  “not  as 
high  as  automakers  or  steelmakers,”  he 
says  —  but  far  greater  than  younger 
technology  or  service  companies. 

Adds  Rizzo,  “Unfortunately,  from  an 
operational  perspective,  newspapers  are 
probably  facing  the  biggest  uphill  strug¬ 
gle.”  Some  newspaper  companies,  he  has 
concluded,  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
meet  their  obligations  under  the  law.  “A 
lot  of  newspapers  probably  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  hand  these  plans  organically,” 
he  says.  In  analyst-speak,  that  means 
newspapers  may  be  under  more  pressure 
to  sell  assets  to  fund  the  pension  obliga¬ 
tion  or  to  borrow  —  or  to  default  and  put 
the  plan  in  the  hands  of  the  federal 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation. 

Is  your  plan  funded? 

At  some  chains,  the  degree  to  which 
these  plans  are  under-funded  is  impres¬ 
sive,  if  not  staggering. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.,  for  instance, 
said  its  plans  were  under-funded  by 
$643  million.  The  much  smaller  A.H. 
Belo  Corp.  was  under-funded  by  $575 
million.  McClatchy,  the  nations  third- 
largest  publisher,  was  under-funded  by 
$611  million  at  the  end  of  2008,  but  it 
claims  that  was  reduced  to  $575  million 
as  of  the  end  of  this  year’s  first  quarter. 
Gannett  Co.,  the  nation’s  largest  newspa¬ 
per  chain,  was  under-funded  by  $587 
million.  (All  the  figures  are  taken  from 
annual  reports  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  reflect 
under-funding  as  of  2008’s  end,  unless 
noted  otherwise.) 

Ironically,  some  publishers  that  have 
gone  into  bankruptcy  have  far  lower 
liabilities.  Sun-Times  Media  Group, 
parent  of  the  Ch  icago  Sun-Times,  said  its 
five  plans  were  under-funded  by  just  a 
net  of  $18.4  million  —  meaning  that 
some  binds  were  overfunded  and  others 
under-funded  —  despite  the  fact  the 
plans  lost  $116  million  in  2008. 

And  when  Tribune  Co.  filed  for  bank¬ 
ruptcy  reorganization  last  December,  its 
most  recent  annual  report  —  dating  to 
the  end  of  2007  —  said  its  plans  were 
actually  overfunded  by  nearly  half  a 
billion  dollars,  $455.2  million.  Tribune, 
which  is  private,  did  not  file  an  annua) 
report  with  the  SEC  for  2008.  A 
spokesman  declined  to  comment  beyond 
the  company  filings. 

Bankruptcy  does  not  lift  the  obligation 
to  fund  pensions  unless  the  company  gets 
permission  from  the  Internal  Revenue 


Service.  Sun-Times  Media  in  July  failed  to 
make  about  $800,000  in  payments  to  its 
five  pension  plans.  A  company  spokesper¬ 
son  will  not  confirm  the  amounts, 
but  adds,  “We  have  complied  with  all 
applicable  laws  in  connection  with  our 
failure  to  make  pension  contributions.” 

Shoxv  me  the  money 

Whatever  the  amount  of  under-fund¬ 
ing,  calculating  what  newspapers  will 
owe  over  the  next  seven  years  is  not  as 
simple  as  dividing  the  number  by  seven. 
Many  companies  have  credits  that 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  amount  they 
need  to  pay. 

Consider  McClatchy’s  pension  situa¬ 
tion.  Credit  analysts  Rizzo  at  Fitch  and 
Novosel  of  Gimme  Credit  both  say  The 
Miami  Herald’s  parent  is  in  the  worst 
shape  among  its  new'spaper  peers 
because  of  its  high  debt  —  a  legacy  of  the 
2006  blockbuster  acquisition  of  Knight 
Ridder  —  and  all  the  other  problems 


facing  publishers  of  metro  dailies,  from 
falling  revenue  to  reader  and  advertiser 
defections. 

Fitch  estimates  the  amount  of  cash 
media  companies  have  typically  had 
to  pay  out  each  year  to  fund  pension 
obligations  has  generally  been  about 
1.5%  of  its  annual  so-called  “funds  from 
operations”  (FFO),  essentially  cash 
flow  from  operations.  In  a  report 
analyzing  the  pension  plans  of  media 
and  entertainment  companies,  Fitch  says 
McClatchy  could  be  as  high  as  14%  of 
FFO  every  year.  That  would  be  a  huge 
nut  for  a  company  that  will  be  facing 
substantial  interest  and  principal 
payments  on  its  debt  in  years  to  come. 

But  McClatchy  Treasurer  Elaine 
Lintecum  tells  E&P  the  situation  is  not 
anywhere  nearly  as  dire.  For  one  thing, 
she  notes,  McClatchy  —  like  almost  all  of 
its  peers  —  has  frozen  its  pension  plan, 
so  its  cost  has  stopped  rising.  And  the 
company  has  no  obligation  to  pay  any¬ 
thing  into  the  fund  until  2010.  By  then, 
interest  rates  and  returns  from  the  stock 
market  could  be  much  more  favorable  — 
dramatically  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
underfunded  obligation. 

Just  as  McClatchy  retains  its  reputa¬ 
tion  for  assiduously  drawing  down  debt 


even  now,  the  company  was  known  for  j  I 
j  its  high  level  of  pension  funding,  until  !  j 
I  the  industry  recession  hit  in  2007.  “In  |  j 
1  the  times  when  we  did  have  low  debt,  we  i 
1  made  a  focus  of  making  voluntary  contri-  I ; 
butions  to  make  sure  the  plan  was  well- 
funded,”  Lintecum  says.  “That  worked  to  i  j 
j  our  advantage,  and  the  combined  plan  ! ! 
!  [after  the  Knight  Ridder  acquisition]  |  j 
:  was  better  funded  than  the  Knight  ! 

Ridder  plan.”  In  fact,  at  the  end  of  2007, 
McClatchy’s  plan  was  under-funded  by  j 
i  only  $66  million.  j  j 

i  Volatility,  more  uncertainty  <  ! 

j  That  swing  in  McClatchy’s  under-fund-  i ' 
i  ing  from  $66  million  to  nearly  10  times 
I  that  amount  in  just  one  year  illustrates 
i  how  quickly  pension  obligations  have 
shifted  in  these  volatile  times. 

That  uncertainty  extends  to  interest 
rates  as  well.  For  instance.  Media 
I  General  Inc.  notes  that  just  a  1%  change 
i  in  the  so-called  “discount  rate,”  the 


expected  rate  of  return  on  bonds,  would 
raise  or  lower  its  pension  obligations  $55 
to  $65  million  in  a  single  year,  based  on 
its  2008  under-funded  obligation  of 
$208.5  million. 

This  uncertainty  has  some  newspaper 
industry'  CEOs  wishing  more  people  — 
specifically,  congressmen  —  were  paying 
more  attention  to  the  looming  pension 
payments.  “We’ve  had  a  little  bit  of  relief 
from  Capitol  Hill,  but  I  think  anyone 
really  looking  at  this  knows  that  it’s  not 
enough,”  A.H.  Belo  Chairman  and  CEO 
Robert  Decherd  told  analysts  on  a  con¬ 
ference  call  in  mid-July. 

Asked  by  one  analyst  how  much  Belo 
might  tap  from  its  credit  facility  to  fund 
future  pension  requirements,  Decherd 
replied,  “I’m  not  being  facetious  —  but  as 
little  as  possible.” 

McClatchy  treasurer  Lintecum  is  also 
hoping  for  more  congressional  relief  But 
in  any  event,  she  adds,  McClatchy  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  fully  funding  its  pen.sion  plan. 
“We  never  like  to  see  the  pension  funds 
under-funded,”  she  says.  “And  it’s  our  goal 
to  be  sure  the  employees  have  the  funds 
for  their  retirement.  So  it’s  a  concern.”  a 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
biz  for  breaking  business  news  daily. 


“Now,  not  only  is  your  revenue  shortfall 
expanding,  but  the  cash  you  have  avail* 
able  to  pay  down  debt  is  shrinking.*' 

—  JAMIE  RIZZO/Senior  Director,  Corporate  Finance/Fitch  Ratings 
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Pagemasters 
Managing  Director 
Bruce  Davidson  with 
pages  of  bondon’s 
Daily  Telegraph 
produced  by  his 
Australian 
Associated  Press 
subsidiary. 


Australian,  Canadian  press  agencies  partner  to  provide  page 
production  and  copy  editing  in  North  America 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


number  of  chains  and  individual  news¬ 
papers,”  says  Morrison,  adding  that  after 
learning  earlier  this  year  of  Pagemasters’ 
work  for  a  British  national  daily,  several 
chains  had  approached  them  in  the  U.S. 

Morrison  met  Pagemasters  representa¬ 
tives  about  18  months  ago  at  an  overseas 
conference.  The  CP  worked  out  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Pagemasters  in  spring  and 
reached  an  agreement  this  summer. 

Some  clients,  Morrison  says,  have 
found  it  easier  to  deal  with  Pagemasters 
than  with  their  own  staff’s.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  acknowledges  that 
copy  editors,  for  example,  seldom  get 
the  recognition  they  deserv'e,  and  the 
industry  has  “created  a  bit  of  a  tribe  of 
people  who  are  proud  of  their  skills.” 

So  it’s  no,  surprise  that  Pagemasters 
will  likely  look  to  that  tribe  to  help  staff 
any  centers  it  may  establish.  With  news¬ 
rooms  having  shed  so  many  in  just  the 
last  two  years,  “obviously  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  available,”  says  Morrison, 
noting  that  hiring  for  the  North  American 
{Continued  on  Page  44} 


TO  THEIR  OUTSOURCING,  OFFSHORING  AND  INSOURCING 

options,  North  American  newspapers  can  now  add  near¬ 
sourcing  —  contracting  with  experienced  news  providers  to 
produce  pages  at  local  or  regional  editing  and  layout  centers. 
The  Canadian  Press  is  teaming  up  with  an  Australian  company 
to  offer  centralized  design,  editing  and  production  services  to  news¬ 
papers  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  agreement  between 
Canada’s  national  news  agency  and  Pagemasters,  a  subsidiaiy^  of  the 

Australian  Associated  Press,  will  allow  i  which  withdrew  from  the  CP  two  years 
North  American  newspapers  to  out-  ;  ago.  The  other  plans  to  e.xit  ne.xt  June, 
source  some  of  their  editing  tasks.  |  The  cooperative  is  converting  to  a  for- 

Canadian  Press  President  Eric  profit  business  with  media  and  other 

Morrison  explains  that  while  the  enter-  corporate  investors.  As  clients,  member 

prise  will  be  a  CP-owned  subsidiary,  ,  papers  will  be  able  to  select  services  they 

it  will  have  “very  heavy  Pagemasters  j  buy.  CP  relies  on  members’  fees  much 

involvement”  that  makes  it  closer  in  I  less  than  before,  owing  in  part  to  its  new 
nature  to  a  Joint  venture.  products.  The  New  York  Times  reported 

Centralized  page  production  and/or  j  last  winter  that  approximately  one-third 
outsourced  copy  editing  have  been  tried  |  of  the  agency’s  $39  million  annual 
with  varying  success  by  a  few  North  |  revenue  comes  from  newspapers’  basic 

American  newspaper  companies,  notably  j  fees,  down  from  two-thirds  10  years  ago. 
two  of  Canada’s  largest  groups  —  one  of  I  “We  are  having  conversations  with  a 
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wrh  marketing... 


WRH  Marketing  is  an  international  organization  providing  worldwide  solutions  to  the  graphic  arts  industry.  With  over  twenty  subsidiaries 
located  around  the  world,  WRH  Marketing  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  WRH  Walter  Reist  Holding  AG,  and  the  sister  company  of  the 
Ferag  organization.  WRH  Marketing  distributes  Ferag  products  in  North  America  exclusively  through  Goss  International  Corporation  and 
also  represents  over  one  hundred  leading  graphic  art  manufacturer's  products  as  well  as  comprehensive  support  services. 


Making  News  Every  Day. 


Mariani  Palletizers 

■  High  level  layer 

■  Low  level  layer 

■  Robotic  arm 

■  Tied  and  untied  bundle  solutions 

■  Full  range  of  layer  formation  options 

■  Customized  solutions 


\ 

Fully  engineered  systems  can  include  such  options 
as  bundle  conveyor,  Inter  layer  sheets,  top  sheets, 
wrapping,  weighing  and  labeling. 


mariani 


www.mariani-it.com 


For  more  information,  visit  wvvw.wrh-marketing-americas.com. 


WRH  Marketing  Americas  Crossroads  Corporate  Center  31 50  Brunswick  Pike  Suite  220  Lawrenceville  NJ  08648 
Tel  +1  856  842  0600  www.wrh-marketing-americas.com  E-Mail  info@wrh-marketing-americas.com 
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SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  AMERICA 

Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Continues  to  Thrive 


Despite  the  tough  economy,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  continued 
growth  for  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  (SNA)  and  its  affiliated 
companies.  SNA  is  the  largest  newspaper  trade  association  in  North 
America  for  the  suburban  and  community  segment  of  the  industry,  representing 
more  than  2,000  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  with  more  than  22  million  in  cir¬ 
culation;  many  published  by  some  of  the  leading  public  and  privately-held  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  in  the  U,S.  and  Canada.- In  addition  to  the  trade  association, 
SNA-affiliated  companies  include  the  SNA  Foundation,  LocalPoint  Media, 
Zip2Save.com  and  print  classified  network  Classified  Avenue. 

Bucking  recent  economic  trends,  SNA's  newspaper  and  associate  membership 
continues  to  grow.  And,  the  association  has  expanded  its  services  and  offerings 
to  even  better  serve  the  needs  of  its  members  and  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
Indeed,  SNA  will  conduct  more  than  50  free  member  webinars  in  2009,  in  par¬ 
ticular  consideration  of  training  and  travel  budget  restrictions. 

SNA's  advocacy  for  suburban  and  community  newspapers  is  evidenced  in  its 
public  relations  efforts  over  the  last  year,  aimed  at  promoting  the  continued 
strengths  and  desirability  of  this  segment  of  the  industry.  In  July  2009,  SNA 
added  a  monthly  podcast,  "Community  Media  Matters,"  that  features  news  and 
information  about  community  newspaper  and  their  related  online  products. 
Visit  vwwv.suburban-news.org  to  hear  our  podcast  recordings. 

SNA's  affiliate  LocalPoint  Media,  a  national  advertising  network  created  in  late 
2007  to  represent  community  newspapers  in  North  America,  has  placed  busi¬ 
ness  for  many  new  national  advertisers  in  2009.  These  include  Exxon/Mobil,  US 


Airways,  Pedigree  Dog  Food,  New  York  Life,  CVS's  Minute  Clinic,  On  the  Border, 
and  more. 

Further,  in  mid-July  2009  LocalPoint  Media  announced  a  partnership  with 
Valassis  and  its  RedPlum  Network.  This  exciting  program  brings  highly  valued 
grocery  and  manufacturers'  coupons  to  community  newspaper  Web  sites  with  a 
cost-per-print  revenue  share,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  sell  online  coupons 
locally.  Already,  nearly  1,000  URLs  have  signed  up  to  participate.  Listen  to  our 
July  Community  Media  Matters  podcast  to  hear  more  about  Valassis'  community 
newspaper  strategy. 

And,  LocalPoint  Media  demonstrated  further  evidence  of  its  innovative  approach 
to  bringing  new  business  to  the  suburban  and  community  newspaper  segment 
with  the  August  2009  announcement  of  the  new  Zip2Save.com.  This  national 
advertising  preprint  aggregation  Web  site  is  being  launched  October  1, 2009  in 
partnership  with  Metroland  Media  Group,  and  is  the  U.S.  counterpart  to 
Metroland's  highly  successful  flyerland.ca,  the  top  online  preprint  source  in 
Canada.  Our  August  podcast  details  this  new  partnership.  Also,  see  related  arti¬ 
cles  in  this  section  for  more  on  the  Zip2Save.com  launch  and  how  newspapers 
across  the  U.S.  can  get  involved. 

SNA  continues  to  be  bullish  about  community  newspapers,  with  good  reason. 
Our  organization  and  affiliates,  and  our  membere,  continue  to  innovate  and 
bring  new  products  and  services  to  serve  their  respective  constituents  well  into 
the  future.  For  a  complete  listing  of  SNA  members  and  more  information  on 
association  and  affiliate  initiatives,  visit  us  at  www.suburban-news  org. 


SK\  Sponsors  High 
FouisSA-nofg  Impact  Programs 

Over  the_  past  year,  the  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  (SNA) 
Foundation,  a  501(c)(3)  charitable  trust  has  sponsored  key  research 
projects  and  educational  programming  to  help  community  newspapers 
transitbn  to  multimedia  publishing,  covering  hot  topics  such  as  social  network¬ 
ing,  Wetr-first  publishing  and  user-generated  content  on  local  newspaper  sites. 


The  latest  SNA  Foundation  research  project  examines  user-submitted  content;  in 


particular,  it's  potential  impact  on  a 
newspaper's  brand,  credibility  and 
journalistic  integrity.  This  study, 
conducted  by  American  Opinion 
Research  with  a  grant  from  the 
McCormick  Foundation,  surveyed 
more  than  3,000  newspaper  Web 
site  users  and  200  community 
newspaper  publishers  and  editors 


Former  Ball  State  University  journalism 
professor  Warren  Watson  (left)  moderates 
a  July  23  symposium  on  the  SNA  Foundation 
user-generated  content  research  findings. 
Seated  to  the  right  is  John  Humenik, 
Publisher  &  Editor,  Arizona  Daily  Star. 


to  get  their  take  on  this  timely 
issue.  We  found  that  the  public 
does  want  to  participate,  but  they 
also  have  certain  expectations  for 
newspaper-affiliated  Web  sites.  The 


'  findings  will  help  to  spark  and  feed  conversations  and  debate  in  local  news- 
rooms,'and  provide  important  insight  and  guidelines.  Results  will  be  available 
free  of  charge  at  the  end  of  September  2009  at  www.suburban-news.org. 

Thanks  to  a  Knight  Foundation  grant  the  SNA  Foundation  has  created  special¬ 
ized  e-learning  in  partnership  with  The  Poynter  Institute's  News  Univereity  specif¬ 
ically  to  help  community  newspapers  develop  and  cultivate  their  multimedia 
strategies.  Our  latest  e<'ourse.  Leading  an  Online  Newsroom:  What  You  Need 
to  Know,  helps  editors  learn  more  about  instituting  a  Web-first  mentality  in  their 
newsrooms,  along  with  related  guidelines  for  a  new  workflow,  partnerships  and 
staffing  issues.  This  e-learning  follows  up  on  lessons  from  our  first  course.  Build 
;  and  Engage  Local  Audiences  Online,  which  focuses  on  helping  local  editors  and 
:  journalists  implement  attractive  online  offerings.  And,  a  new  seminar  snapshot 
features  a  video  presentation  by  Margaretha  Engstrdm,  publisher  of  two  local 
Swedish  newspapers,  as  she  discusses  her  innovative  approach  to  streamlining 
newsgathering  and  editorial  production  by  implementing  a  layout-driven  editing 
process,  where  stories  are  written  to  fit  pre-designed  page  templates.  The  results? 
Time  savings,  reduction  in  errors,  more  local  stories,  more  focus  on  breaking 
;  news,  and  very  positive  response  from  the  community.  A  new  e-course. 
Innovating  the  Newsroom,  will  launch  later  in  2009.  All  e-learning  is  available 
free  of  charge  at  www.NewsU.org. 

:  The  SNA  Foundation  has  launched  a  Personal  Giving  Campaign  to  help  fund 
future  research  and  educational  efforts  to  aid  the  industry  during  this  time  of 
transition.  All  donations  are  tax  deductible.  For  more  information,  visit  the 
Foundation  online  at  vwwv.snafoundation.org. 


CHANGE 

THEWAY 

YOU  LEAD  YOUR 

NEWSROOM 

These  FREE  e-learning  courses  from  the  SNA 
Foundation  and  Poynter’s  NewsU  will  show 
you  how  to  extend  your  presence  from  print  to 
multimedia,  leverage  your  influence  and  serve 
your  communities  in  even  bigger  and  more 
relevant  ways. 


SK\ 

FOUNDATION 

These  courses  are  sponsored  by  the  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 
(SNA)  Foundation,  thanks  to  a  grant  from  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
Foundation.  'Ihe  SNA  Foundation  is  the  only  organization  of  its  kind  that 
focuses  exclusively  on  suburban  and  community  newspapers  and  supports 
their  role  as  leading  local  information  providers,  now  and  in  the  future. 

www.snafoundation.org 


Poynter. 

NEWS  UNIVERSITY 

www.newsu.org  |  www.poynter.org 


Build  and  Engage  Local  Audiences  Online 

Designed  to  help  suburban  and  community  journalists 
make  the  transition  to  a  multimedia  world. 

YOU’LL  LEARN: 

•  How  to  get  online  audiences  to  your  site  and  keep 
them  coming  back 

•  About  the  tools  you  can  use  to  draw  readers  to 
your  site  and  how  to  put  those  tools  to  work  for  you 

ENROLL  NOW 

www.newsu.org/LocalOnlineAiidiences 

Leading  an  Online  Newsroom: 

What  You  Need  to  Know 

Designed  to  help  local  newspaper  editors  tackle  the 
challenges  of  publishing  in  the  digital  age. 

YOU’LL  LEARN: 

•  The  importance  of  instituting  a  Web-first  mentality 

•  How  to  build  a  stronger  newsroom  for  the  digital  age 
with  proven  practices  for  adapting  your  workflow 

•  How  to  train  and  hire  the  best  people  to  accomplish 
your  multimedia  goals 

ENROLL  NOW 

www.newsu.org/LeadingOnUneMewsrooiH 


Layout-Driven  Editing:  A  Seminar  Snapshot 

Lessons  from  two  local  Swedish  newspapers  that 
implemented  an  innovative  process  in  which  stories  are 
written  to  fit  pre-designed  page  templates;  saving  time, 
reducing  errors  and  gaining  more  local  news  coverage. 

YOU’LL  LEARN: 

•  How  page  templates  streamline  newsgathering 
and  production 

•  How  staffing  needs  change  with  the  new  process 

•  How  readers  have  responded  to  the  new  format 

ENROLL  NOW 

www.newsu.org/LayoutDrivenEditing 

Innovating  the  Newsroom  ^ 

This  e-course  is  designed  to  help  you  move  from  that 
first  burst  of  inspiration  to  the  final  step  of  making  it 
happen.  You’ll  see  how  there's  no  mystery  to  innovation, 
and  how  it  can  be  used  to  produce  something  substan¬ 
tive  and  worthwhile.  No  matter  the  project,  innovation 
has  the  same  essential  elements:  creativity,  risk,  hard 
work  and  optimism.  You’ll  learn  how  to  make  innovation 
work  in  your  news  organization 

www.newsu.org/lnnovation 


News  University  is  the  home  of  e-learninjj 
for  more  than  110,000  journalists,  educators 
and  students  around  the  world. 

W John  S.  aid  James  1.. 


Knight  Foundation 
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2  save.com 

Offering  Online  Advertising  Circulars  and  More  - 
to  Launch  October  1, 2009 


In  an  industry-wide  effort,  thousands  of  community  newspapers  and  local 
niche  publications  from  across  the  United  States  have  joined  forces  to 
launch  Zip2Save.com,  a  comprehensive  national  aggregation  site  that  will 
feature  online  preprints,  coupons,  deals,  travel  specials,  catalogs  and  more. 


Zip2Save  is  being  launched  October  1, 2009  by  the  20  owners  of  Local  Point 
Media  (19  newspaper  companies  and 
SNA's  for-profit  affiliate,  SNI)  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Metroland  Media  Group.  The 
site  will  be  the  U.S.  version  of 
Metroland's  highly  successful  online 
preprint  site,  flyerland.ca,  and  will  be 
searchable  down  to  the  zip  code  level. 

Zip2Save  will  offer  the  same  advertiser- 
and  user-friendly  features  that  have 
made  flyerland.ca  the  number  one 
online  preprint  site  in  Canada.  National 
preprint  advertisers  will  have  their  logos 
featured  in  promotional  ads  and  on  the 
site's  homepage.  And  users  can  register 
to  receive  an  email  alert  when  their 
favorite  stores'  preprints  are  posted. 


Most  major  retailers  in  Canada  are 
advertisers  on  flyerland.ca,  and 
Zip2Save.com  will  be  a  strategic  addition 
for  media  buyers'  U.S.  marketing  plans. 
The  site  provides  an  affordable  way  to 
extend  their  reach  to  consumers  that 
prefer  the  internet  as  their  method  of 
delivery  for  advertising  circulars,  sales, 
coupons  and  more. 


CdSyMwood 

President 
Borrell  Associates 


Randy  Novak 

Director  of  Newspaper  Strategy 
NSA  Media 


Indeed,  major  retailers,  media  buyers  and  industry  analysts  are  already 
enthusiastic  about  Zip2Save.com.  Merle  Davidson,  Director  of  Media  Services 
for  JC  Penney  sees  the  site  as  "a  way  of  extending  our  advertising  reach  and 
connecting  with  more  consumers,  all  with  several,  flexible  capabilities"  and 
he  praises  its  launch.  "Great  thinking  by  the  community  newspaper  industry 
for  developing  and  pushing  this  effort  along."  Further,  Randy  Novak,  Director 
of  Newspaper  Strategy  for  NSA  Media  says  "our  clients  increasingly  recognize 
the  value  of  e-circular  programs  and  many  of  their  customers  are  community 


newspaper  readers  in  pript  and  on  the  Web.  This  is  a  natural  progression  in 
expanding  that  relationship."  And,  Colby  Atwood,  President  of  Borrell 
Associates,  feels  that  the  timing  is  right  for  this  venture.  "The  business  model 
has  been  proven;  the  broad  ownership  base  gives  this  effort  a  leg  up  on  pro¬ 
motion,  local  brand  recognition  and  sales;  and  consumers  are  embracing 
every  opportunity  to  save  money  these  days." 

From  day  one,  LocalPoint  Media  owner 
newspapers  and  niche  products  will 
heavily  promote  Zip2Save  both  in  print 
and  online  (value  of  more  than  $1  mil¬ 
lion  monthly),  and  will  sell  local  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  site.  More  than  1,050  news¬ 
papers  and  niche  products  representing 
nearly  10  million  circulation  will  partici¬ 
pate  at  launch,  in  highly  desirable  mar¬ 
kets  including  Chicago,  Boston, 
Houston,  Dallas,  Minneapolis,  Denver, 
New  York/North  Jersey,  Atlanta, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Providence  and 
more.  The  list  of  participating  newspa¬ 
pers  is  expected  to  grow  at  the  onset; 
newspaper  partners  do  not  need  to  be 
part  of  the  LocalPoint  Media  ownership 
group.  A  related  article  in  this  section 
details  how  newspaper  companies  can 
joint  the  effort.  Marketing  beyond  pro¬ 
motional  advertising  in  partner  newspa¬ 
pers  and  their  Web  sites  will  include  a 
strong  emphasis  on  search  engine 
marketing  to  quickly  build  audience. 

Kirk  Davis,  President  and  COO  of  Gatehouse  Media,  a  LocalPoint  Media 
owner,  commends  community  newspaper  companies  for  joining  together  to 
launch  Zip2Save.com.  "This  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  collaborations 
we've  seen  from  such  a  vast  group  of  publishers  -  truly  a  groundswell  of 
support  for  serving  our  advertisers  better,  and  demonstrating  our  ability  to 
innovate." 

For  more  information  about  Zip2Save.com,  contact  LocalPoint  Media  head¬ 
quarters  at  (866)  451-5567. 


Merle  Davidson 


Director  of  Media  Sen/ices 
■  JC  Penney  Co. 


Kirk  Davis 

President  8  COO  ' 


Gatehouse  Media,  Inc. 
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Newspapers  are  invited  to  Join  as 
.zp2save  .com  Partners 


All  U.S.  newspapers  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  a  part  of  the  excitement  of  Zip2Save.com 
by  ioining  as  a  newspaper  partner. 

According  to  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  and 
LocalPoint  Media  President  Nancy  Lane,  "all 
newspapers  are  invited  to  join  this  exciting  project. 
The  revenue  share  and  local  sales  opportunity  is  the 
same  for  all,  whether  your  newspaper  is  a  LPM 
owner  company  or  not.  This  is  truly  an  industry¬ 
wide  effort." 

While  Zip2Save.com  is  a  national  site  and 
LocalPoint  Media  will  handle  all  national  sales 
(including  big  box  retaile5),  the  biggest  revenue 
opportunities  with  the  site  are  local  and  those  sales 
will  be  handled  exclusively  by  Zip2Save's  newspa¬ 
per  partne5.  Plus,  all  newspaper  partners  can  share 
in  the  national  revenue  pot. 

In  these  times  especially,  newspaper  companies  are 
looking  for  new  local  revenue  streams  and  expand¬ 
ed  ways  to  serve  their  existing  advertisers  and 


attract  new  ones.  Zip2Save  provides  the  perfect 
opportunity  to  join  a  highly  promote  national 
effort  as  a  local  partner,  with  no  up-front  investment 
and  a  completely  turnkey  solution. 

Zip2Save's  newspaper  partners  will  sell  online 
advertising  circular,  coupons,  deals,  travel  deals 
and  catalogs  to  their  local  businesses  and  keep  the 
majority  of  the  revenue  from  these  sales.  Perfect 
targets  are  local  and  regional  preprint  accounts, 
such  as  furniture  and  grocery  stores.  ROP  advertis- 
e5'  print  ads  can  easily  be  turned  into  online  circu¬ 
lars,  coupons  or  deals.  Local  travel  agencies  will 
benefit  from  the  travel  deals  section.  Franchises,  sin¬ 
gle  sheet  and  direct  mail  advertisers  offer  great 
opportunities.  Partners  are  encouraged  to  be  ere 
ative  with  their  local  sales  efforts. 

Since  generating  traffic  to  Zip2Save.com  is  critical  to 
its  success,  local  nerwspaper  partners  must  fulfill 
certain  promotional  requirements,  including  regular 
house  ads  and  Web  links.  As  a  bonus,  all  newspa¬ 
per  partners  that  fulfill  the  house  ad  requirements 


This  screen  shot  contains  advertising  examples  from 
Zip2Save's  sister  site  in  Canada,  flyerland.ca 


will  receive  a  portion  of  the  national  revenue  sold 
by  LPM. 

Alvin  Brouwer,  Vice  President  of  Advertising  and 
Product  Development  for  Metroland  Media  Group 
and  head  of  Zip2Save's  successful  Canadian 
counterpart,  flyerland.ca,  says  that  the  benefits  for 
U.S.  community  newspapers  will  be  immediate  with 
this  ready-made,  proven  online  solution  for  adver¬ 
tising  circulars,  deals  and  coupons.  "It  will  allow 
local  newspaper  to  make  profit  from  a  start-up 
commencing  day  one." 

Newspapers  that  are  interested  in  learning  more 
about  Zip2Save.com  or  in  obtaining  a  newspaper 
agreement  should  contact  LocalPoint  Media  at 
(866)  451-5567  or  sna@suburban-news.org. 


New  research  reveals  key  insight 
about  “S«r-submitted  content 
on  newspaper  Websites 


SUDtIRtAN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  AMERICA 

FOUNDATION 


The  industry  debate  continues  as  to  whether  user  participation  can 
compromise  or  enhance  a  newspaper’s  Web  offerings. 

See  what  more  than  200  community  newspaper  executives  and 
3,000  newspaper  Website  users  think,  and  gain  important  insight  into 
this  hot  topic. 

We  know  you’ll  be  interested  in  the  research  results.  Turns  out,  the 
public  wants  a  voice,  but  they  do  view  newspaper  Websites  differently. 


An  in-depth  report,  summary  of  findings  and  suggested 
industry  guidelines  can  be  downloaded  for  FREE  at: 


www.suburban^news.org 


McCormick 

Foundation 


This  research  was  sponsored  by  the  SNA  Foundation 
and  conducted  by  American  Opinion  Research,  thanks 
to  a  generous  grant  from  the  McCormick  Foundation. 


For  more  information,  contact  the  SNA  Foundation  at  888-486-2466  or  sna^suburban-news.org 


Find  answers  to 
these  questions 
and  many  more: 

•  How  should  user- 
submitted  content 
be  regulated? 

•  Are  the  public's 
expectations  different 
for  liewspaper 
Websites? 

•  Are  there  risks  to  the 
newspaper's  credibility 
or  integrity? 


The  SNA  Foundation  is  a  501(c)(3)  charitable  organization  affiliated  with  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  (SNA),  the  lar^st  trade  association  in  North  America 
serving  the  suburban  and  community  newspaper  segment  of  the  industry,  and  supporting  their  role  as  leading  local  information  providers  -  now  and  in  the  future. 


7  Dailies 
50  Weeklies 
15  Transactions 


Cribb,  Greene  &  Associates  has 
closed  15  transactions  in  recent 
months,  representing  50  paid  and 
free  weekly  papers  and  seven  daily 
newspapers  in  15  states. 


104  Main,  Suite  402 
Bozettum,  MT  59715 
Phone:  406-586^21 
Fax:  406-586-6774 
cribb.com 


Please  call  to  discuss  your 
options  in  a  sale. 


EDITOR  O’  PUBLISHER 

Phone:  646-654-4589  ~  CmniFIED  ADVEIITISINe  ~  Fax :  (917)464-8328 

ADAM.BERNACCHIO@NIELSEN.COM 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGE^OUP.COM 
Honest,  Independent,  Accurate  &  Experienced 
The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)  379-2797  Email:  lnfo@KamenGroup.com 
•Expert  Valuation  Witness  •Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 
•Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 
•Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •Worldwide  Service 

3009  Grand  Blvd,  Baldwin.  NY  115104719 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ROCK  SOLID  , 
TRANSACTION 


F 


MEDIA  PARTNERS 

2377  GoldUSaao/vWa/  Suite  100 
Gold  River  CA  95S70 
Phone  916-526-2693 
jeff@jpmediapartners  com 


Solid  Work, 
olid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of 
their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  prirKipal, 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of  > 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operations, 
and  managing  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  confidential  discussion  or, 
for  mae  infomiation.  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 

Mergers  •  Acqnjsitions  •  Valaadoai 


AMERICA'S  #1  BROKER 


WE'VE  SET  THE  STANDARD 

Lots  of  hand  holding  every  step  of  the  way. 

Our  level  of  service  is  unmatched  in  the  industry. 

Call  us  today  to  confidentially  review  your  own  situation. 


New  England/Mlit-Atl*ntlc  John  Szefc 
Soiiilwast  Dave  Slavin 

South  Dennis  Richar 

Southwost/ Plains  Roille  Hyde 

Wast/Mtn  States  Tom  Mauldin 

West-Southwest  Steve  Klinger 

MMwest  David  Mantell 


John  Szefc  (845)  291  7367 

Dave  Slavin  (973)  729-  7299 

Dennis  Richardson  (731)694-2149 
Roille  Hyde  (405)  273-9269 


4tn  States  Tom  Mauldin  (541)  948  9501 

Duthwest  Steve  Klinger  (575)  524  0122 

It  David  Mantell  (773)  698-6738 

www.mediamergers.com 


W.B. 

Grimes 

&  Company 


Girporotw  Off  icas: 

24212  Muscori  Gxrrt 
GoDheribura  MD  20882 
13011253-50156 

Eitl959 
Lany  GiIims,  PresMant 


ICnowledce  •  Experience  •  integrity 


BROKERAGE  •  APPRAISAL  •  CONSULTING  •  SINCE  1923 


Leader  in  Sale  Tj 

of  C«>mmunity  ,  _ 
Newspapers  ^ 

Check  Dur  references 
(214)  265-9:t(M) 
Kickvnhacher  lyivdia 


SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

ConsultingvValuationsvSales  ^Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


NATIONAl/lfEDIA 
ASSOCtoS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  &  APPRAISERS 

“A  Tradition  of  Service” 

Call  us  for  a  free  consultation. 


Thornes  C.  Bolitho 
(580)  42l-%00 
bolllhof'a'bolitbo.com 


www.n8tionalniediasales.coin 


Edward  M.  Aaderwo 
(4I7).136-34S7 
brokerrdPa  aoLcoai 


wwvv.editorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:  646-654-4589  - 


-FEATURES  AVAILABLE- 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


CLUniFIED  ADVERTISING  -  Fax :  (917)464-8328 


ADAM.BERNACCHIO@NIELSEN.COM 


ADVERTISING 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


IT  USED  TO  BE 
MADE  IN  AMERICA 

If  you  are  doing  a  piece  on 
jobs  or  the  economy,  take  a 
look  at  a  poem  called  “It  Used 
to  Be  Made  in  America.” 

It’s  a  business  story. 

It’s  a  social  story. 

It’s  a  national  story. 

It’s  a  local  story. 

You  can  read  it  online  at  www. 
itusedtobemadeinamerica.com 
It  paints  a  vivid  picture  of 
conflicting  economic  forces. 

To  talk  to  the  author,  call 
Robert  Barrows  at  650-344-1951 


rINDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


IMARKEnNa  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 

E-mail:  monty.mpi@mktplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


-HELP  WANTED- 


INTERNET/ONLINE 


Internet  Strategy 

Consultant 


Must  believe  in 
newspapers  & 
have  10-I-  years 
experience 

Send  CV  to  info@verkan.com 


VERICAN 


Sr.  V.P.  Advertbing 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  an  award  winning 
McClatchy  Newspaper  and  the  leading 
news  and  information  source  for  North¬ 
ern  California,  has  an  opening  for  a  Sr. 
V.P.  of  Advertising.  We  are  seeking  an 
experienced  newspaper  professional  who 
will  also  serve  as  one  of  the  strategic 
partners  to  the  Publisher,  helping  chart 
the  newspaperis  direction  for  the  next 
decade.  The  Sacramento  Bee  is  located 
in  one  of  the  top  25  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  country  with  a  daily  circulation 
of  250,000  and  a  combined  print  and  on¬ 
line  reach  of  over  one  million  readers. 

We  are  seeking  an  experienced  sea¬ 
soned  professional  who  will  plan  and  di¬ 
rect  all  aspects  of  The  Beeis  advertising 
sales  policies,  objectives  and  sales  initia¬ 
tives.  This  position  oversees  a  125  per¬ 
son  sales  operation,  ensuring  optimum 
sales  performance  and  increasing  mar¬ 
ket  share.  The  Sr.  V.  P.  of  Advertising  di¬ 
rects  all  sales  planning  activities  includ¬ 
ing  the  analysis  of  competitive  products, 
consumer  research,  sales  budgets, 
goals,  sales  margins,  customer  interac¬ 
tion  and  the  implementation  of  effective 
sales  techniques. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  a  bache- 
lorls  degree  (or  its  equivalent)  plus  at 
least  10  years  of  related  experience  in 
Newspaper  industry  and  or  training.  They 
will  have  proven  track  record  of  success¬ 
ful  leadership  in  a  competitive  sales  envi¬ 
ronment  and  have  thorough  working 
knowledge  of  managing  online  sales.  The 
successful  candidate  must  have  excep¬ 
tional  analytical  skills,  the  ability  to  work 
well  under  pressure,  manage  multiple  pri¬ 
orities  and  possess  strong  leadership 
skills. 

We  offer  a  competitive  compensation 
package  in  a  fast  paced,  stimulating 
work  environment.  The  Sacramento  Bee, 
an  equal  opportunity  employer,  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  promoting  diversity  within  our 
drug  and  alcohol  free  workplace. 
Quaified  candidates  should  emal  their 
cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

Linda  Brooks 

Vice  President  Human  Resources 
Emal:  LbnKiks@sacbeexom. 


Your  communication  link  to  the 
new.spaper  industry  every'  week 
since  1884. 


DEAN,  COLLEGE  OF  JOURNALISM  &  MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA-LINCOLN 

Tile  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln  invites  nominations  and  applications  for  the  position  of  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communications.  The  College  joined  the  natiom's  top  1 1 
journalism  schools  as  a  member  of  the  Camegie-Knight  Initiative  on  the  Future  of  Journalism  Ed¬ 
ucation  in  2007  and  recently  was  selected  as  the  midwest  bureau  for  ABC  News  on  Campus,  a 
partnership  between  the  networki's  news  division  and  six  of  the  natiom's  leading  journalism 
schools.  Nationally  accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Council  on  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications,  the  College  has  won  awards  for  its  series  of  depth  reports  and  documentaries. 
Its  faculty  includes  news  veterans  from  Business  Week,  the  New  York  Times.  ABC  News,  the  De¬ 
troit  News  and  the  Miami  Herald  and  advertising  executives  from  McCann  Erickson  and  McFar¬ 
land  and  Drier, 

The  College  offers  bachelon's  and  masteris  degree  programs  that  prepare  students  for  the  highest 
level  of  journalism  and  for  careers  in  newspapers,  magazines,  television,  radio,  online  media  and 
advertising.  With  its  strong  global  focus,  the  College  offers  educational  opponunities  in  Germany, 
France.  Mexico.  Kosovo.  Kyrgyzstan.  Ethiopia  and  Bolivia.  The  College  has  a  growing  endow¬ 
ment  and  strong  alumni  and  media  support  in  the  region  and  nation. 

The  dean  provides  academic,  professional,  and  executive  leadership;  maintains  a  collegial  climate 
supportive  of  excellence  in  teaching,  research,  and  professional  integrity;  and  takes  a  leadership 
role  in  raising  funds  and  cultivating  relationships  with  alumni  and  the  profession. 

Applicants  for  this  position  should  demonstrate  experience  in  and  awareness  of  the  profession. 
Candidates  should  have  a  record  of  demonstrated  leadership  and  administrative  skills;  experience 
in  an  academic  environment  and  in  the  classroom.  The  successful  candidate  must  have  the  expe¬ 
rience  and/or  academic  credentials  that  would  qualify  for  an  appointment  as  a  full  professor  with 
tenure  in  the  College. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  has  an  active  National  Science  Foundation  ADVANCE  gender  equity 
program,  and  is  committed  to  a  pluralistic  campus  community  through  affirmative  action,  equal 
opportunity,  work-life  balance,  and  dual  careers. 

Applicants  must  complete  the  Faculty  /Administrative  Information  form  at 
http;//employment.unl.edu.  using  requisition  #090355.  Applications  should  be  received  by  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  2009  to  ensure  full  consideration  and  should  include  a  letter  of  interest,  detailed  cur¬ 
riculum  vitae,  and  names  and  contact  information  for  at  least  three  professional  references. 
Submit  nominations  and  applications  to: 

Giacomo  Oliva,  Dean,  Hixson-Lied  College  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts 
do  Jelena  Gude  at  jgudel  @unl,edu 
Telephone:(402)472-3751 
Fax:(402)4724929 


our  media  sites  are  marketed  to  OVER  3  MILLION  VISTOFS  PER  MONTH 
WWW.MEDlAJOBMARKET.COM 
To  take  advantage  of  this  offer  or  have  additional  questions  contact 

Adam  Bemacchio  at  646-654-4589  or  email 
adam.bemacchio@nielsen.com 


media 

jpbmarket 


The  Power  of  ttie  RGdteen 
Business  Media  Audieiice 

Mediajobmaiket.com  is  the 
Maiketplace  for  media  professionals 


-THE  NEWSPAPER  IISDUSTRY’S  .MEETING  PLACE 


www.editorandpublisher.coni 
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SYNDICATES 


What  channel? 


iNTomitim 

Rather  than  dropping  them,  some  newspapers  are  asking  readers 
to  pay  extra  for  syndicated  TV  listings.  So  far,  it’s  working. 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


PAY  W  SEEMS  TO  HAVE  TAKEN  ON  A  NEW  MEANING 

where  newspapers’  weekly  channel-guide  books  are 
concerned,  with  many  of  them  costing  major  dailies 
upward  of  $1  million  per  year.  That  doesn’t  fly  in 
today’s  budget-tightening  times.  But  instead  of  cutting 
the  weekly  guides,  some  papers  are  asking  readers  to  pay  a  little 


fewer  people  using  it,”  says  BANG 
Executive  Editor  Kevin  Keane.  “But 
rather  than  yank  the  book,  we  offered  it 
!  for  an  extra  price.” 
j  The  Washington  Post,  meanwhile, 

I  last  spring  began  limiting  TV  book 
distribution  in  select  counties  to  those 
who  requested  it  —  a  strategy  it  plans  to 
extend  to  its  entire  readership  by  the 
end  of  2009.  “It  is  safe  to  say  that  TV 
Weeks  are  always  money-losers,”  says 
Steve  Hills,  Washington  Post  Media’s 
president  and  general  manager.  “It  \s  a 
j  very  bi-model  group  —  some  can’t  live 
without  it,  or  they  never  use  it.” 

At  The  Atlanta  JoumaTC'ohstitution, 
editors  thought  of  cutting  the  TV  book 
completely  after  regular  losses  of 
I  $1  million  per  year.  But  the  answer 
seems  to  be  cutting  it  down  from  a  24- 
page  outsourced  book  to  an  eight-page 
in-house  publication.  “We  found  that 
about  30%  used  it  heavily,  and  we 
had  heard  that  other  papers  that  had  , 
eliminated  it  got  huge  pushbacks  in 


1 


Chariotie's  Most  Comptat^^ 

"1 


'  H  ^ 


extra  each  week  for  them  —  and  many  readers  are  agreeing  to  |  '‘^^der  reaction,”  says  Amy  Glennon 

it.  Other  newspapers  require  readers  to  put  in  a  special  request  senior  director  of  product  and  proje 
•iifjT  !  management.  We  communicated  w 

to  get  them  with  home  delivery.  1  readers,  and  the  negative  reaction  w 

The  Sacramento  Bee's  |  -  ■-  . 

weekly  TV  tab  “is  now  — - - — 

profitable  -  it  was  losing  aiCTYWeek IV  h. ,  jl  I 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ^  ^  f  i  i  P  h 

dollars  a  year,”  says  Editor  1 1  ^ 

Melanie  Sill,  whose  paper  -  •  5  :  ; ;  : 

in  June  began  charging  ~~~  111  ||  I 

subscribers  25  cents  per  F  1  H  f 

week  on  top  of  their  ^  I  N  I 

subscriptions.  “It  is  a  good  /  r  ^  1 1!  i 

indication  of  popularity.” 

The  Bee  is  not  alone.  L  1  j  1  I 

Among  those  who  have  F  Ml  I 

begun  charging  or  plan  ^  i  U  I 

to  later  this  year  are  r/ie  -  -  angci,  ui 

Arizona  Republic  in  Phoenix  and  The  j  Journal-Constitution  cut  TV  book  pages  to  save  admit  the  daily 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer.  Others  have  j  ings  will  likely 

required  readers  to  request  the  book,  :  away  eventual! 

cutting  down  on  printing  costs,  but  $1.7  million  this  year  on  it.”  With  the  availability  of  listings  onlir 

filling  a  need  that  some  30%  of  readers  j  The  Star  Tribune  in  Minneapolis,  in  cable  books  and  on  TV  screens,  s( 

at  most  papers  want.  which  dropped  its  TV  book  two  years  i  editors  view  keeping  the  listings  in  j 

“It  is  a  very  narrow  but  passionate  ago,  asked  readers  in  August  via  an  |  as  wasting  space, 

readership  that  still  wants  a  book,”  online  survey  whether  they  would  pay  “A  lot  of  papers  will  discover  that 

says  Observer  Editor  Rick  Thames.  In  up  to  50  cents  a  week  for  it  to  return.  [viewing]  habits  have  changed  very 

August,  his  paper  began  charging  59  |  The  Bay  Area  News  Group,  a  cently,”  says  editor  Thames  in  Chark 

cents  per  week  for  his  TV  guide.  In  MediaNews  Group  chain  of  nine  papers  “People  use  their  on-screen  guide.” 

Arizona,  Editor  Randy  Lovely’s  paper  j  outside  San  Francisco  that  includes  The  Decades  ago,  newspaper  televisioi 
started  a  25-cent  charge  on  Aug.  9,  1  Oakland  Tribune  and  San  Jose  Mercury  listings  were  the  only  places  viewers 

for  which  some  40,000  readers  opted  j  News,  instituted  a  50-cent  charge  for  could  find  schedules  for  upcoming 

in.  Both  papers  also  redesigned  their  |  subscribers  getting  a  TV  book  and  small  I  programs.  They  even  spanned  two  c 

TV  guides.  Before  the  changes,  says  |  extra  entertainment  section.  “It  was  a  three  pages  in  some  newspapers.  “V 

Lovely,  “We  were  on  track  to  lose  i  money-loser,  and  we  found  fewer  and  1  used  to  be  close  to  two  pages  of  dail; 


The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  cut  TV  book  pages  to  save 
money,  while  The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  added  a  fee. 


$1.7  million  this  year  on  it.” 

The  Star  Tribune  in  Minneapolis, 
which  dropped  its  TV  book  two  years 
ago,  asked  readers  in  August  via  an 
online  survey  whether  they  would  pay 
up  to  50  cents  a  week  for  it  to  return. 

The  Bay  Area  News  Group,  a 
MediaNews  Group  chain  of  nine  papers 
outside  San  Francisco  that  includes  The 
Oakland  Tribune  and  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  instituted  a  50-cent  charge  for 
subscribers  getting  a  TV  book  and  small 
extra  entertainment  section.  “It  was  a 
money-loser,  and  we  found  fewer  and 


senior  director  of  product  and  proje.ct 
management.  “We  communicated  with 
readers,  and  the  negative  reaction  was 
very  small.”  The 
change  erased  those 
annual  losses. 

There’s  also 
the  issue  of  daily 
television  listings, 
the  future  of  which 
remains  uncertain  as 
editors  reconsider 
how  much  space  to 
devote  to  them  as 
cuts  continue.  Most 
say  removing  them 
only  elicits  reader 
anger,  while  others 
iges  to  save  admit  the  daily  list- 

led  a  fee.  .i,  i.,  , 

mgs  will  likely  go 

away  eventually: 
With  the  availability  of  listings  online, 
in  cable  books  and  on  TV  screens,  some 
editors  view  keeping  the  listings  in  print 
as  wasting  space. 

“A  lot  of  papers  will  discover  that 
[viewing]  habits  have  changed  very  re¬ 
cently,”  says  editor  Thames  in  Charlotte. 
“People  use  their  on-screen  guide.” 

Decades  ago,  newspaper  television 
listings  were  the  only  places  viewers 
could  find  schedules  for  upcoming 
programs.  They  even  spanned  two  or 
three  pages  in  some  newspapers.  “We 
used  to  be  close  to  two  pages  of  daily 
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!  listings,  Monday  through  Saturday,  and 
i  we  cut  it  down  about  two  years  ago,” 
j  says  Jim  Willse,  editor  of  The  Star- 
\  Ledger  in  New'ark,  N.  J.  —  w'hich  gained 
'  notice  in  2001  when  it  became  the  first 
major  daily  to  eliminate  full  stock 
listings.  “We  also  removed  daytime 
programming  and  go  only  7  p  m.  to 
midnight  now.”  Asked  if  the  daily 
listings  will  be  gone  completely,  Willse 
I  j  says:  “My  view'  is  that  it  is  inevitable, 
j  Like  a  lot  of  these  things,  it  is  genera- 
j  tional.  There  are  alternative  sources 
i  of  information  and  alternative'  sources 
j  I  of  content.”  (Tribune  Media  Services, 

I  which  is  the  dominant  listings  provider 
j  after  taking  over  former  competitor 
;  i  TV  Data  in  2001,  declined  to  comment 
I  for  this  story.) 

The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cl  iveland  runs 


I  just  a  quarter-page  of  listings,  offering 
i  only  prime-time  network  and  major 
I  cable  channels.  “It  is  one  of  those  things 
j  that  you  always  talk  about,”  says  Editor 
I  Susan  Goldberg,  when  asked  if  complete 
!  elimination  might  occur.  “It  is  smaller 
j  than  it  was.” 

I  One  paper  that  took  the  step  to 
eliminate  daily  TV  listings  completely  is 
I  the  Times  Union  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  which 
dropped  them  at  the  end  of  2008  in  the 
midst  of  some  other  cutbacks  that  in- 
i  eluded  its  feature  sections  on  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  “We  still  get 
complaints  about  it,”  says  Editor  Re.x 
Smith.  “I  just  took  a  call  the  other  day 
from  a  guy  who  had  been  taking  the 
Times  Union  for  15  years  and  he  be¬ 
moaned  the  loss  of  the  TV  listings.  I 
am  told  it  served  a  declining  number 


TECHNOLOGY 


of  people,  and  it  is  not  content  that  | 

gains  readers.”  | 

“You  can  get  TV  listings  from  your  "TV  j 
set  these  days  and  only  a  small  percent-  1  j 
'  age  of  people  today  do  not  get  them  { 

i  from  their  TV,”  Smith  adds.  “We  didn’t 
[  get  very  many  cancellations.” 
j  Editors  say  the  use  of  print  TV  listings  j 
is  a  generational  divide.  While  most 
cable  subscribers  can  use  the  on-screen 
guides  or  other  options,  older,  loyal  j 

readers  still  seek  the  newspaper  listings.  1 
“The  question  is  always  how'  many  j 

I  readers  value  them?”  asks  Sill  at  the  Bee,  \ 
j  which  still  has  a  full  page  of  listings. 

I  “The  people  who  get  cable  generally  I 

I  know'  how  to  use  the  cable  guide.”  11  j  j 

Visit  www.editorandpubli$her.coni/  1 1 

syndicates  for  daily  news  reports.  I 


{Continued from  Page  34} 
service  also  may  tap  journalism  schools. 
Recruitment  would  proceed  “according 
to  where  w'e  put  the  centers,”  he  says,  and 
that  will  depend  on  demand  from  clients. 

The  work  w  ould  stay  on  shore  and 
near  clients  in  an  effort  to  add  efficiency 
while  preserving  quality'  by  relying  on 
familiarity  with  local  and  regional  infor¬ 
mation  or  culture. 

Clients’  savings  and  workforce 
reductions  will  go  hand  in 
hand,  but  Pagemasters 
Managing  Director  Bruce 
Davidson  noted  that  the 
demand  already  exists. 

“Decisions  about  the  chang¬ 
ing  face  of  newspapers  are 
not  The  Canadian  Press’s 
and  not  the  Australian 
Associated  Press’s,”  he  told  CP  reporter 
Kristine  OwTam  last  month.  “It’s  the 
publishers  who  are  saying,  ‘Gee,  what 
can  we  do  about  becoming  more  efficient 
and  more  productive  in  order  to  survive, 
and  in  order  to  do  a  better  job?’” 

When  it  started  in  1991,  Pagemasters 
provided  mostly  agate  and  listings 
content  as  EPS  or  PDF  files.  “We  still 
do  that,  of  course,  for  many  clients,” 
Davidson  says.  Among  them,  notes 
Morrison,  are  Canada’s  biggest  dailies. 
The  Globe  and  Mail  and  Toronto  Star. 

Today,  for  its  numerous  clients  of  all 
sizes  —  most  close  to  home,  but  includ¬ 
ing  The  Daily  Telegraph  in  London  —  it 
produces  more  than  10,000  pages  per 


month  from  centers  in  Melbourne,  sub¬ 
urban  Sydney,  Brisbane  and  Auckland. 

Though  newspapers  have  been 
reluctant  to  let  go  of  editorial  production 
even  while  outsourcing  so  much  else, 
Pagemasters  allows  clients  to  focus  on 
journalism,  according  to  Davidson,  by 
outsourcing  as  much  or  as  little  work  as 
they  choose.  Pagemasters  handles  only 
the  Telegraph's  weekend  supplements. 

Test  drives  are  possible,  depending  on 


the  client.  “We  have  done  trials  in  the 
past,  and  are  happy  to  provide  them  in 
the  future,”  says  Davidson.  Negotiated 
contract  lengths  vary,  he  adds. 

Pagemasters  centers  w'ork  within  a 
newspaper’s  editorial  system.  “This  way, 
nothing  actually  leaves  the  newspaper 
system,  allowing  complete  transparency 
throughout  the  production  process,” 
Davidson  says.  Editors  can  see  pages  as 
they  are  being  designed  and  edited,  “and 
therefore  never  lose  control  of  pages.” 

Unlike  other  companies,  he  continues, 
“Pagemasters  does  not  set  up  a  system 
and  dictate  to  the  paper  how  it  should 
I  operate.  We  do  it  the  other  way  around, 
w'orking  closely  with  the  IT  and  editorial 


production  systems  at  each  masthead.”  j  | 
That  approach  attracted  Pagemasters  j  | 

!  to  the  Web-based  Roxen  Editorial  Portal  I ! 
j  (ES^P,  March  2009),  which  allows  it  to  j 
produce  all  of  Adelaide’s  Independent  \ 
j  Weekly  and  its  sizeable  supplements  j 

I  using  client  and  AAP  content.  When  the  I 
j  software  was  licensed,  Davidson  said  | 

I  seeing  pages  in  progress  provides  “com-  j 
!  fort  to  editorial  executives,  especially  l 
i  when  production  takes  place  at  a  geo¬ 
graphically  remote  location.”  I 
Early  this  year,  Pagemas¬ 
ters  headquarters  began 
producing  pages  for  London  :  | 
using  a  remote  desktop  | 

application  to  access  tbe  j 

Telegraph's  DTI  PageSpeed 
system,  allowing  production  | 
of  native  layout  files  in  full  j  | 

view  of  and  subject  to  correction  by  Tele-  \  j 
graph  staffers.  In  copy-editing  and  page-  |  j 
production  arrangements,  Pagemasters  i  | 
has  remote  nodes  on  Australian  publish-  j  | 
ers’  Cybergraphic  (now  Atex)  systems.  It  1 1 
1  also  set  up  a  client-specific  outsourcing  i  i 
shop  for  the  Neu.'  Zealand  Herald  and 
other  APN  News  &  Media  titles.  , 

Citrix  softw'are  also  can  be  used  to  i  | 
I  create  a  window  into  a  remote  system,  i 
I  and  “cloud-computing”  options  from  ] 

I  several  vendors  provide  Web  browser  j 
i  access.  Working  within  a  newspaper’s  I 
system  avoids  separate  licensing.  0  j 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.comAech  j 
hourly  for  breaking  news  stories. 


“We  are  having  conversa¬ 
tions  with  a  number  of 
chains  and  individual 
newspapers.”  eric  morrison 

President. Canadian  Press 
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Shoptalk 


Kids  at  Texas  student  newspaper  win  awards,  hone  theif  craft 


The  easiest  way  to  measure  the  success  of  The 
Black  Cow,  Westlake  Academy’s  student  newspaper  in 
Texas,  is  probably  by  the  numbers.  The  Black  Cow 
launched  in  August  2005.  At  the  2006  Texas  Inter¬ 
scholastic  League  Press  Conference  (ILPC),  the  paper  j 
won  five  awards.  The  following  year,  it  won  27;  the  year  after  that,  | 
jj  47;  and  this  past  April,  it  took  a  whopping  55  awards.  j 

Impressive  stuff.  But  according  to  the  paper’s  adviser,  longtime 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  metro  columnist  Dave  Lieber,  the  awards 
don’t  even  begin  to  measure  the  passion  the  students  have  for  their 


I  work.  And  now  there’s  a  new  book,  The 
I  Best  of  the  Black  Cow,  a  collection  of 
i  I  writing  from  the  paper’s  first  three  years 
I  j  selected  by  Lieber. 
j  j  “I  feel  reborn  when  I  work  with  these 
!  I  kids,”  says  Lieber,  who  also  provides  an 
j  j  introduction  for  the  book. 

“I  go  to  my  normal  job,  and 
i  j  all  I  hear  is  talk  about  layoffs 
[;  and  job  cuts.  I  come  here, 
i  i  and  I  feel  fantastic  about  the 
j  j  work  they  do.” 

I  j  The  work  is  even  more 

I I  impressive  considering  that 
j  I  the  Black  Cow  is  entirely 

self-sufficient,  surviving 

I  primarily  on  advertising 
jj  ($7,500  buys  a  full-page 
1 !  advertisement  in  all  eight  of  its  yearly 

issues)  and  subscriptions.  Furthermore, 
i  because  of  the  paper’s  status  as  a  K-12 
I !  free  public  charter  school  (40%  of  the 
; !  students  are  Westlake  residents,  the  rest 

I I  are  selected  by  lottery),  some  of  the 
senior  editors  have  been  working  on  the 
paper  since  its  founding  four  years  ago. 

i  I  One  of  those  students  is  Nick  Ford,  an 
11th  grader  at  Westlake  w'ho  started  at 
I  i  the  paper  as  a  7th-grade  photographer, 
and  has  w  orked  his  way  up  to  executive 
I  i  editor.  He’s  primarily  in  charge  of  laying 
1  i  out  the  40-page  edition.  “I  was  a  pho- 
!  i  tographer  my  first  year,  and  the  person 


j  in  charge  of  layout  was  going  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  school  so  he  showed  me  how  to  put 
the  paper  together,”  says  Ford.  “It  usual¬ 
ly  takes  a  whole  week,  working  two  to 
three  hours  a  day  to  put  it  together.” 

“He  has  tremendous  instincts,”  Lieber 
says  of  Ford.  “I  like  to  watch 
him  work  with  the  layout, 
and  graphics  and  figuring 
out  what  goes  where.” 

Sarah  Titus  is  another 
long-timer,  who  started  at 
the  Black  Cow  as  a  book  | 
reviewer  in  the  6th  grade.  j 
“I  was  always  a  big  reader, 
and  when  I  saw  the  school  [ 
had  come  out  with  a  news¬ 
paper,  I  thought.  This  is 
cool,’  so  I  went  to  Mr.  Lieber  and  sug¬ 
gested  a  book  review.”  Titus  graduated  ' 
from  that  review  to  a  monthly  opinion  j 
column,  “Sarah  Says.”  After  becoming  j 
I  managing  editor  for  news  and  photo  last  | 
year,  Titus  was  named  editor-in-chief  i 
for  the  coming  school  year. 

!  Among  her  plans  as  the  Black  Cow’s 
I  top  editor  are  a  mentoring  program 
for  younger  students  (some  kids  as 
young  as  the  third  grade  are  involved  in 
the  paper)  and  a  series  of  team-building 
exercises  to  strengthen  enthusiasm. 

“We’re  pretty  motivated  already,”  she 
says,  “but  I  think  these  programs  will  i 


help  us  get  even  better.” 

Titus’  writing  is  among  those  featured 
in  The  Best  of  the  Black  Cow.  (For  info 
on  ordering,  e-mail  westlakepaper@ 
hotmail.com).  One  of  her  featured 
pieces  is  a  tribute  to  classmate  Taylor 
Moon,  who  died  suddenly  in  February 
2008  of  a  rare  strain  of  flu. 

“Taylor  had  already  mastered  all  the 
skills  needed  in  the  game  of  life,”  Titus 
wrote  at  the  time.  “But  God  allowed  him 
to  stay  longer,  teaching  others  his  traits 
and  characteristics,  giving  him  time  for 
his  qualities  to  rub  off  on  us.”  The  piece 
won  a  first-place  award  for  personal 
column  at  that  year’s  ILPC. 

“I  was  amazed,”  says  Lieber  about 
putting  the  book  together.  “I  read  work 
that  made  my  eyes  well  up  and  I  read 
stuff  that  would  make  me  laugh  hysteri¬ 
cally.  I  mean,  these  kids  aren’t  even  old 
enough  to  drive  legally,  and  they’re  pro¬ 
ducing  this  great  writing  that  touches  all 
these  emotions  and  comes  from  the 
heart.  Just  about  the  only  thing  they 
can’t  do  is  make  a  deadline.” 

The  book,  which  runs  223  pages, 
bears  the  unmistakable  red  cover  and 
design  familiar  to  readers  of  J.D. 
Salinger’s  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye. 
According  to  Lieber,  the  resemblance  is 
not  coincidental.  “These  kids  are  the 
Holden  Caulfields  of  the  21st  century,” 
he  says.  “They’re  rebellious,  sharp,  keen, 
witty,  haven’t  quite  figured  it  out,  but 
they’re  successful.  I  thought  it  would 
strike  a  chord.”  The  book  even  opens 
with  a  quote  from  Holden.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  original  flyer  announcing  the 
newspaper  and  calling  for  staffers,  and 
the  name-the-paper  contest  form. 

It  closes  with  a  song  lyric  by  ’80s 
popsters  Timbuk  3:  “I’m  doing  all 
right/Getting  good  grades/The  future’s 
so  bright/I  gotta  wear  shades.” 

“I  looked  at  the  editors  when  I  first 
started  and  they  seemed  to  have  so 
much  on  their  plate,”  says  Titus.  “But 
then  I  realized  that  if  it’s  something  you 
really  enjoy  doing,  you’ll  find  the  time  to 
do  it.  And  with  the  writers  we  have,  who 
are  so  inspired  by  what  they  do,  I  think 
the  Black  Cow  can  go  far.”  0 

Samuel  Chamberlain  has  been  an  E&P 
intern  the  past  two  summers. 
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All  the  workshops.  All  the  networking.  All  the  exhibit  booths.  All  FREE  from  your  desktop. 


CL,  Newspaper  Industry  _  _ : _ 

^  Super  "Solutions"  Conference 

^  AN  ONLINE  EQUIPMENT/SYSTEMS  WORKSHOP  &  TRADESHOW 


October  l,  2009 


On  October  1,  E&P  brings  you  its  second  virtual  event,  specifically  designed  for  MIS  and  telecommunications  executives, 
publishers,corporate  officers,  general  managers,  newsroom  professionals,  and  advertising  and  circulation  managers. 

FREE!  Register  now  at  www.e(litor3ndpublisher.com/expo 


Don’t  Miss  These  Informative  Workshops! 

Save  the  Date:  October  1, 2009 

ILIM  EST:  Sokitions  Workshop  1:  Content  Automation,  Outsourcing,  Partnerships? 

Which  Model  is  Right  for  Your  Newspaper? 

IKN)  EST;  Super  Solutions  Workskop  2:  Preparing  Pressrooms  for  New  Business 
Opportunities 

3dX)  EST;  Super  Sukitions  Workshop  3;  Distribution:  Streamlining  Delivery, 

Inserting  and  Packaging 

5M  EST;  Super  Solutions  Workshop  4;  On  the  Horizon:  Emerging  Technologies 
to  Look  For 

The  Editor  &  PuUaher  Virtual  Trade  Show  Lets  you: 

•  See  dozens  of  virtual  booths  with  equipment/system  materials  and  chat  live 
with  exhibitors 

•  Network  with  your  peers 

•View  on-demand  visual  demonstrations  and  product  literature  downloads 

•  Enter  for  the  chance  to  win  valuable  prizes 

•  Visit  the  archived  trade  show  24/7  for  three  months 


Exciting 
NEW 
'  Feature: 

Attendees  who  visit 
all  virtual  booths  are 
eligible  for  a  FREE 
subscription  to 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Jhe  Next  Generation 
I  mflhe  Worlds 


0  Most  advanced  Presses 


Our  neu/  press  factoiy  is  just  one  example  ofTKS's  commitment  to  the  future.  8y  investing 
in  tomorrows  press  nee^  today,  we're  insuring  that,  along  with  our  presses,  TKS  itself  is 
bulk  to  lost.  Sym  of  our  unequaled  commitment  to  the  market  are: 

•  Building  a  new  state-of-the-art  factoiy  to  provide  more  efficient  manufacturing  capability 

•  Refurbishing  a  secondjactoiy  for  added  manufacturing  capacity 

•  Increasing  R6D  initiatives  by  added  tools,  space  and  on-site  team 

•  Improving  integration  o/hey  departments:  Engineering/Design  and  RBD 

•  Speeding-up  the  response  times  for  engineering  innovations  to  market 

Call  TKS  now  to  hear  more  about  our  plans  for  making  a  press  and  a  company  that's  built  to  last. 


TKS  (USA).  Inc.  (800)  375-2857  Fax:  (972)  870-5857  wu/u/.tksusa.coni 


TKS  and  TKS  (USA) 

•  Shaftless  Offset  Presses 
-  From  Single-U/ide  to  Triple-U/ide 


TKE-TOKI ELECTROIHICS  CO.,  LTD. 

•  Inspection  Device 

•  Spray  Dampening  System 


New  State-of-the-Art  Factory 

•  Construction  completed  in  2010 


Forn  lasting  Impression 


